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REVIEWS. 


Hanvew’s “Suires DE Pieces,” in Two Books, Edited by 
MoscneEtes. Cramer, Beale, and Co, 
(Second Notice). 


Last week we reviewed that book of the Suites de Pieces, 
which, according to the outward cover, was the second; but 
since then we have seen other copies, and find the indicated 
number transferred from one book to the other. We think it 
necessary to state this, because the enthusiastic praises we 
bestowed upon the book of Piéces in question, can by no means 
be applied with equal justice to its fellow, which is a work in 
most respects of a far inferior order ; a work addressing oftener 
the popular than the refined taste, and evidently written more 
with an eye towards the advantage of music-sellers than the 

lorification of art, Be it, then, clearly understood, that the 
fon of Handel's Suites de Piéces, which we recommend to the 
attention of musicians and cultivated amateurs,as a prodigy 
of genius and art, is the one which contains the five fugues. The 
other book has no Sugues at all, which makes the matter clear 
without further explanation. The number of the book ought, 
to youn mistakes, to have been indicated on the title-page ; 
and we recommend the publishers to adopt the precaution forth- 
with. Having es this, we shall now proceed to speak of 
the other book—the book which is not the book. 

This collection opens with a very long set of pieces in the key 
of G major. (It may not be out of place to state here, that 
Handel has not indicated the divisions in this book by the terms 
Suite premiere, Suite seconde, etc, as lie has in the other.) As 
these have for the most part but little musical interest, a brief 
survey of their merits must suffice.. A quick prelude in 3-4—an 
allemande— and an allegro in common time, written almost 
throughout in two parts, are only remarkable for the simplicity 
of their structure, the meagreness of their harmonic treatment, 
and the scantiness of their modulations. A courante, which 
follows, is more interesting : there is more variety of harmony, 
and more continuity of development ; the motivo is pretty, the 
Lao. ager so are natural and pleasing; but the writing bears 
marks of haste, as though Handel was not very much in love 
with his task, and wished to get over it as quickly as possible. 
In the ninth bar, there is a very bare and unsatisfactory specimen 
of part-writing, which we shall instance :— 

Right hand.—C, D, E, F sharp, G, A, F sharp. 
Left hand.—A, B, C, B, A, G, D 

Nothing can be more disagreeable than the succession of perfect 
fifth, major seventh and major ninth, and its resolution to D 
with a major third by no means excusesit. Such instances, rare 
in Handel, are more frequent in this book of suztes than in any 
work of his that ever came under our notice. A skort aria 
which follows, in common time, presto, makes up for this over- 
sight ; it is a fresh and lovely melody, and a pertect gem of two- 
ay writing. A minuet, to which it gives way, is remarkable 
or containing a long progression in semi-quavers at the com- 
mencement of the second part, which is almost the counterpart 
of a similar passage to be found in Mendelssohn’s ingenious 
Caprice in F sharp minor. Mendelssohn sips the beauties of 
the old masters as the bee the sweets from the flower-cups ; but, 
like the bee, he makes honey of them, and right content are we 
to taste what he has gathered and set before us in so savoury a 


| form. Yet these laudable thefts, like pious frauds, are worthy 
noting, and should be recorded, if only in justice to the fine old 
masters who were the first tillers of the soil which after-husband- 
men have made so fertile. A gavotte and eight variations upon 
it, in two parts throughout, come next. These are pretty and 
sparkling, but somewhat monotonous from the poverty of the 
counterpoint—the result of the base moving incessantly in 
thirds with the treble. The suite terminates with a gigue in 
12-8 time, on the whole a good specimen. But, take it for all in 
all, this suite has not an amount of musical interest at all com- 
mensurate with its extravagant length, and its predominant 
style is too trivial to engage the continued attention of those who 
look for something more than notes. 

The second suite in D minor is also very long, but far superior 
to the penne one. It opens with an allemande which has 
some charming points, though the melody does not always flow 
so easily as in most of Handel’s inspirations. An allegro 3-8 
(a quick courante), written in two parts, but not otherwise 
remarkable, comes next, and gives way to aslow air in 3-4 time— 
a kind of song without words—a most heavenly melody, only 
disfigured by the shakes and trills in deference to the 
detestable fashion of the period. Next comes a gigue, and 
one of the best of them. There are one or two points in 
this which help to illustrate the superiority of the new 
method of noting the minor scale, which prescribes the use 
of the flat sixth when a harmony in the key is indicated by the 
passage. Handel is always uncertain in this particular, some- 
times adopting one method, sometimes the other, as though he 
felt an instinctive hesitation on the subject. Wherever he uses 
the old method the passage is just as offensive to the ear as it is 
grateful when he employs the new.* <A minuet, with three 
variations, follows the gigue; it is a pleasing trifle. The 
allemande and courante, which come next, built upon one 
progression of harmonies common to both, are very beautiful, 
especially the cowrante, which might have been placed in the 
other book without damaging its musical interest. Still more 
charming is the grave and melancholy sarabande to which it 
gives way, with its simple and beautiful harmonies, forming the 
basis of two ingenious variations. A short gigue, which offers 
no particular points for remark, concludes the suite. On the 
whole the effect of this suite must necessarily be monotonous. 
Fancy, reader, nine pieces in succession, all in one key, and that 
a minor key ! 

The next is a short suite of three pieces—an allemande, a 
courante, and a gigue in E minor. These are of the highest 
order of poetical beauty. The passionate melody of the two first 

ieces is almost unendurable, so deep is its dejection, so agonising 
its tenderness. We would give worlds to know in what 
train of mind was Handel when he poured forth this flood 
of tristful eloquence, which, to use a simile applied by 
Coleridge to Homeo and Juliet, is like a long drawn sigh. 
The gigue, one of the very finest possible, is replete with 
beautiful progressions of harmony, and delicious passages of 





* It may not be out of place here to express our fervent hope that 
the late Dr. Alfred Day’s system of harmony will soon be adopted by 
ail sensible musicians. Its rejection at our Academy was an instance 
of short-sighted prejudice, by uo means creditable to our only musical 
institution. It was rejected without examination—at least, our own 
conviction of its unanswerable truth inevitably brings us to this con- 





clusion—which makes the matter worse. 
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sequence. The whole is as fresh and new, both in melody and 
harmony, as though it had been written but yesterday. Master 
Felix !—Master Felix !—Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy !—where 
did you dig up some of the loveliest ideas in your two slow move- 
ments (in E minor, too!) of the Seven Characteristic Pieces, if not 
from this mine of wealth—aye, if not from this very corner ot 
the mine? This suite should be preferred to the other book. It 
is too beautiful for association with its present companions. By 
the way, there are one or two places in the allemande and 
ccurante (by mistake headed “saraband” in this edition) 
which we imagine must be errors overlooked by the editor. But 
where there is so much beauty the defects are lost in a veil of 
borrowed light—like those pictures of Claude in the National 
Gallery which are hung close beneath the glowing splendour of 
Turner—and he must be a cold critic who would stop to point 
them out. 

A bold and vigorous air, in G major (chaconne), with eight 
brilliant variations, commences the next swite. The chaconne is 
in 3-4 time, in clfaracter something between a minuet and a 
saraband, not so lively as the one nor so grave as the other. This 
is the finest specimen Handel has left us. Next follows a 
charming adagio, 3-4, in G minor, with six variations in the 
minor, and five in the major, all of them ingenious, brilliant, 
and effective. Then we find an allemande in G minor, which 
may compete with any piece in either book. It opens with a 
long passage in the treble, answered, reversed, by the bass, and 
then a feast of semiquaver-counterpoint @ 7a Mendelssohn. The 
whole of the second part is beautiful. A passage commencing 
with a progression from C minor into B flat, repeated after- 
wards in the relative minor, is of surpassing loveliness. The 
form of this piece is that usually adopted by Scarlatti, and the 
cadence at the end of both parts is taken almost notatim 
from that which Scarlatti affixes to nearly all his movements 
in the minor key. But though the form is like, the spirit 
which is its soul, soars far above the level of the old Italian. 
(It is singular that we should have begun our notice of this 
book in a strain anything but eulogistic, and that as we advance 
we should find so many beauties opposing our passage, as to 
make us already incline to alter our verdict of partial indiffe- 
rence into one of hearty approval.) A courante follows the 
allemande, with the same progression of harmony for its founda- 
tion. And yet how differently treated. The beautiful passage 
in B flat again appears, in a form scarcely less insinuating. To- 
wards the end of the second part there is an extraordinary effect 
of surprise produced by the unexpected transition from the 
chord of E flat to that of C. In the last bar but seven, an 
instance of the ancient minor scale occurs, so unpleasant that it 
must surely be an oversight. Handel's refined ear could not have 
tolerated the E natural which occurs in that bar. With Dr. Day’s 
E flat the passage would have been unexceptionable; but as it 
stands, the shock upon the ear is so violent that it goes far to 
spoil a movement in all other respects beautiful. This very in- 
teresting suite concludes with a gigue, which is the longest and 
most elaborate of all the specimens Handel has left us—so long, 
and so elaborate, indeed, so lucid in design, so complete in deve- 
lopment, that it might serve for the last movement of a work of 
the largest pretensions, and we cannot but think that Haydn 
was much indebted to it for the origin of those rondo movements 
which are the glory of so many of his best symphonies, 
Although one figure of triplets is sustained through nearly six 
pages, the variety of which it is here made susceptible proves 
the wonderful mastery of Handel over the science of counter- 
point, and the prodigal resources of his invention. 

The next suite, in B flat, consists of an allemande, courante, 
sarabande, and gigue—of which, though all are melodious and 
pleasing, the last is the most interesting and the best. The sub- 
ject is answered in canon on the octave, the second part taking 
the subject reversed. It would be impossible to write in three 
parts more clearly and more naturally. In the last bar of the 
first part of the allemande, and in the sixth bar of the courante, 

there are some evident errors in the bass. A superb prelude 
follows, which contains some of the most surprising and magnifi- 
cent progressions of harmony that ancient or modern composer 
has ever conceived, It is followed closely by a charming move- 
ment, in which a continuous motion of semi-quayers is admirably 





sustained to the end. This gives way to a delicious aria in the 


Ttalian style, with five clever variations. The fi of these is 
the undeniable germ of the chorus of the priests of Bel, in the 
oratorio of Deborah, which is in the same key. The last suite 
opeus with a quaint minuetto in G@ minor, diversified by a 
quantity of turns and graces not by any means to our taste. A 
chaconne with sixty-two variations, (!) all in G@ major, finishes 
the suite and the book. These variations involve almost every 
conceivable figure of passage that can be founded on a short 
progression of harmony such as the present, which is nothing 
more than a modulation from the tonic to the dominant, and 
back again from the dominant to the tonic, the whole comprised 
in eight bars of 3-4 measure. The types of almost all the varia- 
tions of those composers whose exclusive vocation is to write 
them may be found in this singular manifestation of fancy and 
invention. 

So much for the Suites de Pieces! If what we have thus 
hurriedly noted can persuade any of our readers, not already 
acquainted, to make themselves now acquainted with one of the 
most interesting and remarkable manifestations of the genius of 
Handel, we shall be too happy to have laboured successfully in 
such a cause, 





“Au! Wny so Sap?” Song for voice and piano. Poetry and 
Music by J. Thorne Harris, Wessel and Co. 


Mr. J. Taorne Harris is a resident professor in Manchester, 
well-known, we believe, as a composer of considerable promise, 
and as a pianist of no ordinary talent. Both his vocal and instru- 
mental compositions, which are very numerous, display assiduous 
study of the best masters, and a remarkable freedom from imita- 
tion. The song before us has little pretension, but it is not the 
less attractive on that account. Its chief merit is the close 
affinity in spirit between the poetry and the music ; each illus- 
trates each, while the latter varies with every change indicated 
by the words. Much of this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Mr. Harris writes his own words, so that the poetry and the 
music are twin-born—two streams issuing from the same foun- 
tain, one winding through the flowery beauties of language, the 
other penetrating into the beautiful regions of melody and hayr- 
mony. The theme of this song, though simple, is expressive, 
while the accompaniment, vigorous and free, is always made 
subordinate to the effect of the melody. A composition like 
this should be welcome to all who appreciate music that is 
legitimate and pure. 


Sovvenir DE Lonpres—Atbum Musicat. Composed by Signor 
F. Campana, R. Mills, 


Tue above is a collection of arias mostly in the sentimental 
style—six innumber. Some of them are graceful, if not particu- 
larly original, and the majority are likely to please amateurs, 
being written within a moderate compass. We may mention 
No. 4, “Il Trovatore,” as a very pretty tune, in 3-4 mea- 
sure, and No. 5,“ L’onda é quieta,” a sort of barcarolle in 3-8 
time, which falls agreeably on the ear, and is neatly 
written. No. 6, “La tomba,” is a romanza which is equally 
grave both in the major and minor keys, and opens with a 
plaintive strain in the first few bars, which betokens a genuine 
feeling for vocal melody. Although written in the somewhat 
recondite key of A flat minor, we have no doubt that it will be- 
come an especial favorite with those who incline to the plaintive 
school of ballad music. 








Srarrorp.—On Monday evening, the 29th ult. the Stafford 
Choral Society gave their second concert of the present season in 
the Lyceum, which was tastefully fitted up for the occasion. 
The programme consisted of selections from the oratorios of the 
Messiah, Creation, Elijah, St. Paul, and Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
The principal vocalists were Mrs. Bull, of the Birmingham Con- 
certs, Mrs. Paget, R A.M., and Mr. Paget. The Staffordshire 
Advertiser says—“The selections were performed with much 





skill and ability.” Mr. E. Shargool conducted, and Mr. Shargool 
of the Birmingham Concerts led the band, 
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COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, Westminster, June 1. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Campsett and Justices Erte and 
Crompton.) 

LUMLEY »v, GYE. 

Sir F, Thesiger, Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Hoggins, Q.C., Mr. Cowling, and 
Mr. Huddleston appeared for plaintiff; the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Bramwell, Q.C., Mr. Creasy, and Mr. Willes for defendant. 

Plaintiff, Benjamin Lumley, lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, had 
brought an action against Frederick Gye, director of the Royal Italian 
Opera, to recover damages for wrongfully and maliciously enticing and 
procuring Johanna Wagner to break a contract into which she had 
entered with plaintiff, to perform as prima donna at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1852, The declaration contained several counts, to which 
the defendant pleaded the general issue. At the trial, before Lord 
Campbell at Guildhall, at the sittings after last Hilary Term, the jury, 
in substance, found a verdict for defendant. Lord Campbell left three 
questions to the jury for consideration :—Whether Miss Wagner's agree- 
ment with Lumley remained in force when it was alleged Gye induced 
her to break it; Whether Gye induced Miss Wagner to break her 
agreewent, and she broke it through his inducement; and, Whether 
Gye at that time knew that the agreement between Miss Wagner and 
Lumley was still a subsisting agreement. The jury found the first two 
questions in the-affirmative, but the third and more material in the 
negative, viz., that Gve did not know that Miss Wagner’s agreement 
with Lumley was at the time subsisting. Lord Cumpbell had previ- 
ously directed the jury that if Gye bond fide believed that Miss 
Wagner’s agreement with Lumley had ceased to be binding upon her, 
the seienter was not proved, and the jury ought to find a verdict for 
Gye. Verdict was accordingly found for defendant. 

In the early part of Easter Term Sir F. Thesiger obtained a rule 
calling upon the defendant Gye to show cause why the verdict should 
not be set aside, and a new trial granted, upon the ground that the 
verdivt was against the evidence, and that certain evidence offered by 
defendant had been improperly received. This evilence related to 
negotiations into which defendant had entered with Miss Wagner pre- 
vious to her agreement with plaintiff, and which tended, as defendant 
contended, to rebut the charge made in the declaration, that defendant 
had “ maliciously” enticed Miss Wagner to break her contract. Plain- 
tiff contended that, as these negotiations took place anterior tu the 
contract as well as to the breach, the evidence respecting them was only 
caleulated to create prejudice, and inadmissible as part of the ves geste. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, rising to show cause against the rule, said 
the action was brought to recover damages from defendant for wrong- 
fully and maliciously inducing Miss Wagner to break her contract with 
plaintiff. Three questions had been left to the jury :—Whether Miss 
Wagner's contract with the piaintiff was a subsisting contract ; Whether 
defendant induced her to break it; and, Whether he ‘did that with 
knowledge that the contract was subsisting.. The verdict of the jury 
had determined the last and material question in favour of defendant. 
In showing cause against the rule, the Jearned Attorney-General said 
it would be necessary for him to give a short summary of the 
history of the transaction. So early as 1845 defendant had be- 
ecme acquainted with the talent of Miss Wagner, and in 1850 
he went and made her, either at Hamburg or Berlin, the offer 
of an engagement. Miss Wagner at first entertained the offer, but 
finally declined it, for reasons which she stated, connected with her 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. She, however, by her father, 
returned thanks to defendant tor his offer, and requested that he would 
not forget her for the next year, 1852, and desired him to make his 
proposals in November, 1851. In September, 1851, defendant, at the 
end of the season, went to Berlin, and renewed the proposals he had 
made in the previous year, viz., that he would engage her services for 
the season for the sum of £2,000. Miss Wagner declined giving an 
answer till the following month. Defendant then went on his tour 
to Italy, and was soon after informed that Miss Wagner had been 
induced to enter into an engagement with plaintiff. It appeared that 
between October, 1851, and January, 1852, Miss Wagner had become 
acquainted with a Dr. Bacher, who was not, as had been represented, 
previously a friend of the Wagners. Dr. Bacher, who represented 
himself to be a Doctor of Civil Law of Vienna, though he had never 

ractised the law at all, but had only been a clerk in a lawyer's office, 
been employed by plaintiff in making arrangements with operatic 
performers; and, haying no doubt heard of the offer which defendant 
had made to Miss Waguer, he went and made her an offer, which she 
Was induced to accept. It was known how that consent was obtained. 
It was by Dr. Bacher’s representing that defendant’s theatre was only 


-a second-class theatre; that by singing there Miss Wagner would lose 


the benefit of the prestige which would atiach to her appearance at 


plaintiff's theatre ; and, finally, that the press of this country was hostile 
to defendant’s theatre and favourable to plaintiff’s, and that, if she 
appeared at the one, the criticisms of the press wou'd be damaging, 
while, if she appeared at the other, they would be favourable. Miss 
Wagner alluded to those circumstances in a letter which she wrote to 
the defendant on the 7th of December, 1851, and in which she said :— 


“I must naturally appear ungrateful to you, but we have told you 
again and again the peculiar reasons which compel me for this once to 
sing at Mr. Lumley’s against my feelings ; you know them well. I 
expect little good from this engagement ; but, on my word, I could not 
act otherwise. I am very unhappy about it, I and especially my father, 
who expects nothing but evil from this connection. Nevertheless, I hope 
Sor your pardon, and even that you will receive us in London as friends, 
Will you not, Monsicur? In this hope, we anticipate with pleasure 
seeing you again, A thousand compliments from our family. 

“ From your devoted, 
“J, WaGNen.” 


Lord CaxpBELt observed that that letter was one of the letters the 
admission of which in evidence was objected to. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said it was so, and he should have to 
answer that objection by and by. To that letter defendant replied as 
follows :— 

“ London, Jan, 9, 1852. 

“ Dear Miss Wagner,—I was not in London when your most amiable 
letter arrived, but in Paris, where I remained some days ; your letier 
has caused me both regret and pleasure—regret, because it informs me 
that you are to sing at a theatre so opposed to my interest ; pleasure, 
because it tells me I am to have the happiness of seeing you in London. 
The twofold pleasure of seeing you here and deriving benefit from your 
success was, it seems, too much for me to enjoy, at least this season. I 
must, therefore, content myself with the hope that all this pleasure is 
only reserved for next year. A thousand compliments, if you please, 
to your amiable family. 
«“ Yours, entirely devoted, 

“BP, Gg.” 


That letter showed that defendant submitted to his disappointment, seeing 
that what had been done could not be undone. Having had occasion sub- 
sequently to go to Berlin to see M. Meyerbeer, defendant asked Miss 
Woaguer to sing for a few nights at his theatre, after she had completed her 
engagement with plaintiff, and also to sing at his theatre in the following 
year, 1853. Defendant might have done all that with the greatest pro- 
priety, and might have urged the great disappointment which he had 
sustained as some reason for pressing his request. Miss Wagner, however, 
declined to sing in $852, though willing to sign for 1853. Up to that 
time defendant had done nothing which he might not do with the 
greatest propriety, particularly when it was borne in mind in what 
manner a young and talented artiste had been got away from defendant 
by the cunning and unscrupulous conduct of Dr. Bucher. So matters 
stood till March, 1852, when it became notorious that plaintiff was in 
serious difficulties, and it was doubtful whether he would be able to 
open his theatre. Money due to performers for the previous season 
was unpaid, creditors were clamorous, and plaintiff had been arrested 
for £2,000 or £3,000, and locked up. 

Sir F. Tuesicer said, plaintiff had been answerable for another 
party, but the matter was at once arranged. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, he would take it then, as the fact 
was, that plaintiff had been locked up for only three days; but it was 
now said that he was not in pecuniary embarrassments. Why, then, 
was he not put in the witness-box ? for he might have entirely disproved 
the suggestion. It was clear that in Mareh there was a hitch some- 
where, and this led the defendant to write to Miss Wagner the letters 
of the 9th and 30th of March, 1852, in neither of which did he ask her 
to break her contract with plaintiff, but only sought to secure her 
services in case anything should happen to prevent her agreement with 
plaintiff from being carried out. In the letter of the 9thof March 
defendant said the only thing wanting to make his programme complete 
was the name of Miss Wagner, and asked if there was any possibility of 
that. In the letter of March 30, he wrote :— 

“ London, March 30, 1852. 

“ Dear Malle. Waguer,—Will you have the goodness to write me 
one word in reply to my last letter? Forgive me for troubling you, but 
it is said here that your arrangements are not quite fixed with Mr. 
Lumley. Is this true? My theatre opened last Saturday. The opening 
of Mr. Lumley’s theatre was announced last Saturday, but it did not 
take place ; it was again announced for to-night, but was again put off. 
Another bill has now come out, in which the opening is announced for 








Thursday, but there is much doubt, You will see by the enclosed pro- 
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gramme that M. Negrini, the tenor singer of whom I spoke to you, is 
engaged at Covent-garden ; the troupe is fine, is it not? Excuse me for 
writing in such a hurry. Give me two lines in answer. 

“ Believe me, ¥c., F. Gyr.” 


These were the letters which plointiff relied upon to show that 
defendant attempted to induce Miss Wagner to break her contract ; 
whereas they only showed that, if her engagement with plaintiff should 
not be carried out, he (defendant) would still be ready to adhere to the 
proposal which he had previously made for her to sing at his theatre, 
and to secure her services, at all events, for six nights. The Attorney- 
General then proceeded to detail the circumstances under which the 
time of Miss Waguer’s appearance in London was extended by agree- 
ment from the lst to the 16th of April, 1852; and said, he thought he 
was entitled to the verdict upon the ground that it was not proved that 
the £300 had been tendered by plaintiff to Miss Wagner in time to 
make the agreement a subsisting agreement on the 5th of April, when 
defendant induced Miss Wagner to enter into her agreement with him. 
But Lord Campbell having expressed his opinion that there was evidence 
for the jury upon that point, the Attorney-General passed to the cir- 
cumstances under which defendant left London on April 2nd, 1852, in 
order to see Miss Wagner at Berlin. He had made arrangements for 
the performance on the 3rd of April, and left London for a few 
days, the next week being Easter week, in order to have a personal inter- 
view with Miss Wagner, and to ascertain how matters really stood. He 
had received no answer toeither of his two letters of the 9th or 30th of 
March; he knew that Mad. Sontag had not come ; that Miss Wagner had 
notcome; and it was therefore not at all extraordinary that heshould avail 
himself of those few days of holiday to ascertain how matters were. He 
went to Berlin, and found Miss Wagner had gone to Hamburgh, where 
he followed her. On being introduced to her, he inquired why she had 
not answered his letters; but, without answering that question, Miss 
Wagner said, almost the first thing, “ En effet, je suis libre.” She then 
explained that Lumley was bound to pay her 300/. on March 15th, but 
had not fulfilled his agreement. It was then the 5th of April. Under 
those circumstances, defendant said he was ready to enter into an agree- 
ment with her, and took paper to write one out. While engaged in so 
doing he asked to see the agreement with Lumley, and that portion of it 
was shown to him which related to the payment of the 3007. M. Wag- 
ner said he had no doubt the agreement was broken according to 
Prussian law ; but, as he doubted whether it would be so according to 
that of England, he asked defendant if he would have any objection to 
give an indemnity. Defendant, having no doubt upon the subject, and 
having no idea that the time for paying the 300/, had been extended, at 
once consented, and gave a written indemnity, which was executed at the 
same time with the agreement with Miss Wagner. All the circumstances 
of that interview tended to show that all parties believed the agreement 
with the plaintiff had been broken. When Miss Wagner arrivea in Lon- 
don, her fatler, M. Wagner, asked defendant to give a more formal in- 
demnity, and an instrument was afterwards drawn by M. Wagner's 
attorney, which recited the agreement with plaintiff and that it had been 
broken. That instrument, so drawn up according to instructions 
given by the Wagners alone, was based upon the fact that the contract 
with plaintiff had been broken, and was executed by defendant. The 
question now was, whether on April 5th defendant knew that the agree- 
ment with plaintiff was subsisting. Upon that point there was the 
positive oath of defendant, who declared that he knew nothing of the 
extension of the time for the payment of the 3002. till it came upon him 
by surprise in the Chancery proceedings. If that statement was not 
true, defendant had been guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury ; but there 
was nothing whatever to shake his testimony. He (defendant) was a 
gentleman of irreproachable character. M. Waguer, too, was a man of 
business, and acute, and it was not likely that he would have taken an 
indemnity based on a false recital. It was now sought to set aside the 
verdict upon mere inferences, and that, too, in a case where the jury 
had not been carried away by prejudice, but had been eatisfied with the 
evidence which defendant had given. The jury had found two of the 
questions submitted to them in favour of plaintiff, and one for defend- 
unt; and the question which they had found for defendant was one, as 
Lord Campbell observed at the trial, peculiarly for the decision of the 
jury. The attempt was now made, by the present application, to super- 
sede the proper functions of a jury, it being sought to overturn a 
decision which had been come to by the deliberate verdict of a full special 
Jury of the city of London, who discharged their duty in such an ad- 
mirable manner as to constitute the most substantial argument in favour 
of preserving that mode of trial. It was said, Why did defendant go to 
Hamburgh, if it were not to induce Miss Wavner to break her contract? 
The answer was, that Dr. Bacher had got her away from him by impor- 
tunity and cunning, and defendant felt he was justified in getting 





her back if he could do so legally; and, if he believed her 
engagement with plaintiff was not likely to be carried out, there 
was nothing unreasonable in defendant’s writing to Miss Wagner on 
March 30th, to know whether that was the case or not, nor in his 
going to Berlin during the Easter holidays, in order to ascertain the 
real state of the case. It was said that we had only defendant's state- 
ment as to what took place at the meeting at Hamburg, and that the 
commission to examine Miss Wagner had been abandoned. That was 
true; for, finding that, if the commission were executed, it might lead 
to legal difficulties, and probably to an appeal to the House of Lords, 
defendant thought it was better to abandon the commission, and to 
tender himself for examination as a witness. The Attorney-General 
here minutely went through the particulars given by defendant of the 
interview, and argued that there was no improbability, as alleged, in 
the account given of it by defendant. 

Lord CamPBELL suggested to the Attorney-General that he should be 
glad to hear his explanution of defendant’s refusal to wait two or three 
days at Hamburg, as requested by Miss Wagner, in order to see if 
plaintiff would send the £300. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, his explanation was this: —Defendant 
had only a few days that he could be absent from London; and, having 
gone round to Hamburgh by way of Berlin, he had already lost two days, 
and was under the necessity of being in London as soon as possible. 
Under those circumstances, he was obliged to tell Miss Wagner that he 
could not wait, and that she must make up her mind one way or 
another without delay. The jury had given their verdict in this case 
as long as thirty-six hours after they had heard his (the Attorney- 
General’s) address, and but a short time after listening to the eloquent 
reply of Sir F. Thesiger, who had never shown greater ability than on 
that occasion. ‘Lhe Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, had adverted 
to all the various points in the case, and the jury, having deliberated 
for two hours, gave a verdict which it was now sought to overturn, 
upon the mere assumption that defendant had committed wilful and 
corrupt perjury. With respect to the alleged improper reception of 
evidence, the Attorney-General observed, that the charge against 
defendant was, that he “maliciously” enticed and procured Miss 
Wagner to break her contract, so that his state of mind at the time 
was of the very essence of the inquiry. Sir F. Thesiger had opened 
the case to the jury as one in which defendant had “ maliciously” as 
well as wrongfuliy endeavoured to destroy his rival. He had put the 
case to the jury in a way that was calculated to excite the honest pre- 
judices of the jury; and it became necessary to restore their minds to 
a state of judicial equilibrium. The charge against defendant was, that 
he induced Miss Wagner to break her contract by unfounded sugges- 
tions: it was necessary, therefore, to Jay all the circumstances of the 
case before the jury—to bring the whole of the res geste before them 
—in order that thereal state of defendant’s mind might be exposed. It 
was said that his (defendant’s) representation of what took place: at 
Hamburg was improbable. Now, in order to test the probabilities of 
the case, it was necessary to show the nature of the antecedent circum- 
stances, and, when those facts were brought forward, it appeared from 
Miss Wagner’s letter of the 7th of December, 1851, and from defen- 
dant’s letter of January 9th, 1852, and other circumstances, that Miss 
Wagner had unwillingly entered into the original agreement with 
plaintiff, and that there was no improbability at all in defendant’s evi- 
dence. Those letters also showed that defendant had not been actuated 
by any malice against plaintiff. They proved that he had acted in good 
faith; that his story was probable; and they were necessary to be 
laid before the jury, in order that they might not be inflamed by the 
cease which plaintiff had laid before them. When the state of mind of 
a party was of the essence of the charge, as in the case of libel, antece- 
dent as well as concomitant circumstances were properly admissible, to 
show the animus of the party, and upon this ground he (the Attoruey- 
General) submitted the evidence had been properly admitted. 

Mr. BraMwEtt, Q.C., Mr. Creasy, and Mr, WiixEs followed on 
the same side. 

Sir F. Tuxsiarr, in support of the rule, said, he thought it would 
be better for him, in the first instance, to address himself to the pro- 
priety of receiving the evidence which had been objected to. ‘Three 
questions were raised—first, as to the existence of the contract; 
second, as to the knowledge of defendant of its exist ; and, third, 
whether, with that knowledge, he induced Miss Wagner to break it. 
According to the law laid down by the majority of the Court ina 
previous stage of the cause, plaintiff would be entitled to recover, as 
damages, in proportion to the loss which le had sustained. The exist- 
ence of “malice” would not enhance the damages, nor would the 
absence of “malice” mitigate the damages. Under the words in the 
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all that plaintiff would have to prove was, that he did it with the know- 
ledge that the contract existed; in other words, he would be required 
to prove the scienter. ‘The evidence, therefore, which had been intro- 
duced to rebut the charges of malice was irrelevant to the issue, and 
ought not-to have been admitted. Plaintiff did not set the example of 
introducing any facts which took place anterior to the contract, except 
so far ns was necessary with a view to prove that Dr. Bacher was 
acting as plaintiff's agent. It was the Attorney-General who had 
adopted that course. He charged Dr. Bacher with making use of art 
and cunning, and outgeneralling defendant, and therefore said he would 
go into evidence of what took place before the contract. This case 
was entirely different from an action of libel, where the question of 
“malice” was material, and evidence of previous acts and statements 
was properly admissible. ‘The learned counsel then commented upon 
all the facts of the case, with a view to show that the verdict was 
against the weight of the evidence; but, as we reported ‘he learned 
counsel’s argument at considerable length on the occasion when he 
moved for the rule, we deem it unnecessary to repeat it. 

Sir F. Kerry, Mr. Hoaains, Q.C., Mr. Cow1ine, and Mr. Hvup- 
DLESTON, then followed on the same side. 

Mr. Justice Ere said, he was of opinion that the rule ought to be 
discharged. The first question was, whether the verdict was against 
the weight of the evidence, and his (Mr. Justice Erle’s) opinion was, 
that no substantial reason had been given that the decision of the jury 
was wrong. The action was brought for wrongfully and maliciously 
inducing Miss Wagner to breuk a contract which defendant knew was 
subsisting between her and plaintiff; and the muterial question was, 
whether defendant knew that the contract with plaintiff was subsisting 
at the time when he (defendant) made his contract with Miss Wagner. 
With respect to that question, there was evidence which might raise a 
presumption against defendant ; but, on the other hand, there was very 
considerable evidence in his favour which ought to be regarded. The 
contract. between Miss Wagner and aye contained a stipulation that 
£300 should be paid to that lady by the 15th of March, 1852, and 
that was a condition precedent, so that, if the money was not paid by 
that time, Miss Wagner, if there had been nothing else, would have 
had the right to say she was free, for the contract was actually broken. 
But that original contract was not the one which ought to be regarded. 
In consequence of a letter written by Miss Wagner, her appearance in 
London was postponed for a period of fourteen days, and the payment 
of the £300 must be considered as likewise postponed for the same 
period. The letter of Miss Wagner’s father, also, seemed to show 
that a further time beyond the 1st of April was recognized as 
the time of payment, on account of the date at which it was pro- 
posed to send the money to him at Hamburg. The question was, 
whether the extension of the time was known to defendant. On 
the part of defendant, we had his statement, given upon oath, that he 
did not know of the extension; while, on the part of plaintiff, cireum- 
stantial evidence was relied upon as showing the contrary, and parti- 
cularly defendant’s letters on the 9th and 30th of March, 1852, But 
those letters, though consistent with his knowledge that the contract 
subsisted, were also consistent with the contrary view, and if he was 
ignorant on that point, lis conduct was perfectly legitimate, and he was 
as free to enter into a contract with Miss Wagner as plaintiff had been. 
Plaintiff strongly relied upon the long and sudden journey which de- 
fendant had undertaken to see Miss Wagner, his abrupt interview with 
her at Hamburg, the contract which he entered into, the indemnity 
which he gave her, and the suddenness of his departure. All that, 
however, was consistent with the other view of the case. There were 
signs that plaintiff could not go on, and it was therefore not strange 
that, under these circumstances, defendant should go and see Miss 
Wagner ; and the other facts were consistent with the supposition that 
defendant believed Miss Wagner was free, and that he had a right to 
enter into an agreement with her. If so, defendant was not respon- 
sible. The jury had carefully considered all the circumstances, and he 
(Justice Erle) saw no ground for believing they had come to a wrong 
conclusion. The second ground for the rule was, that the letters 
written by defendant were inadmissible in evidence. Those letters 
showed that a previous treaty for an engagement had existed between 
defendant and Miss Wagner, It was said (by plaintiff's counsel) that 
those letters were tendered in evidence to mitigate the damages, and as 
showing a sort of set-off against the misconduct charged by plaintiff. 
But he (Justice Erle) did not understand they were seriously tendered 
in evidence by counsel, or admitted by the Lord Chief Justice with 
that view. The question, however, was, whether the letters were ad- 
missible, for, if so, it did not matter upon what ground they had been 
admitted. It appeared to him (Justice Erle) that they had a cogent 
relevancy on that which was the real issue in the cause, for the circum- 











stances attending the agreement made by defendant with Miss Wagner 
on the 5th of April, 1852, would have been fraught with suspicion if 
they had stood alone and unexplained; but if it could be shown that 
defendant had had a previous treaty with the lady, and that the parties 
had been mutually known to each other and stood in a relation of 
mutual esteem, the conversation with the lady and the speedy result to 
which she came after so short a notice became highly probable. The 
letters given in evidence proved that state of things, and, so far from 
being inadmissible, he (Justice Erle) thought they were very cogent evi- 
dence and relevant to the inquiry. Upon that ground they were ad- 
missible, although, when admitted, they might have been used for 
another purpose, which it was not in the power of the learned judge 
who presided to prevent. Upon these grounds, he (Justice Erle) was 
of opinion that the rule for a new trial should be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Crompron was of the same opinion. The objection to 
the admission of the letters was, that they related to a negotiation ex- 
isting at a prior time. But he (Justice Crompton) thought they were 
admissible upon the ground that tiiey tended to explain the conduct of 
defendant. If the evidence was irrelevant, the letters were not ad- 
missible, and the Court ought to make the rule absolute for a new trial; 
but his Lordsnip thought they were relevant and admissible, in order 
to show what the conduct of defendant was. It certainly was a sus- 
picious circumstance that defendant should have rushed from England, 
and travelled so many miles without repose; but this was explained by 
showing that he wished to have a personal interview with the lady, and, 
when he heard the rumours afloat, that he went to see her. It was his 
(Justice Crompton’s) opinion that, if the evidence had been rejected, 
the Court must have granted a new trial upon that ground. With 
respect to the verdict being against evidence, his Lordship 
said he was not satisfied that the verdict was so much against 
evidence that there ought to be a new trial upon that ground. 
The Lord Chief Justice did not say he was dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict, and if he (Justice Crompton) had been one of the jury, he could 
not have said that the verdict was wrong. The matter was peculiarly 
one for a jury to decide upon, and he (Justice Crompton) could not say 
that their verdict was so far against the balance of the evidence that 
the Court ought to make the rule absolute. 

Lord CaMPBELt, said he was of opinion that the rule be discharged. 
As to the reception of the evidence, he thought he should not have 
been justified in excluding it, but begged it to be understood that he 
did not admit it in order to show the improper conduct of plaintiff or 
of Dr. Bacher, or in mitigation of damages. In his opinion, it would 
have been no answer to the action, and no justification, supposing 
defendant wilfully induced Miss Wagner to break her contract, if it 
could be shown that plaintiff in an unhandsome manner had got Miss 
Wagner away from defendant; nor could the amount of damages be 
enhanced or mitigated if it could be shown that defendant had acted 
maliciously. In his (Lord Campbell’s) opinion, the correspondence 
objected to formed a part of the transaction, and the jury would not 
have been in a fair situation to come toa right conclusion, if the evi- 
dence had been rejected. Plaintiff’s own evidence went back to 1850. The 
evidence objected to formed a part of the transaction, and tended to show 
what the conduct of defendant had been before the contract with plaintiff 
had been entered into, and before the breach had taken place. He 
(Lord Campbell) was, therefore, of the same opinion as at the trial. 
He agreed with the illustrations which had been offered by Justice 
Erle and Justice Crompton of the materiality of the evidence, as taking 
away from plaintiff the powerful argument which he had urged as to 
the improbability of defendant’s story. The improbability of that 
story had been strongly urged, and, if unexplained, would have shown 
that defendant wilfully enticed Miss Wagner to break her contract. 
His Lordship pronounced a strong eulogium upon the manner in which 
justice was administered in this country in keeping parties to evidence 
upon the issue, and declared how much he had been sometimes shocked, 
when he had on some occasions attended judicial proceedings in foreign 
countries, at hearing evidence given as to the bad characters of the 
accused, and an account set forth of all the enormities which they had 
committed. With respect to the contradiction of the evidence, he had 
hitherto forborne to give any opinion, for he had never been in a posi- 
tion to say that he was dissatisfied with the verdict. If defendant was 
to be believed, the jury were clearly justified in finding in his favour, 
for he showed to their satisfaction that he had acted bond fide. He 
(Lord Campbell), in deference to the opinion expressed by the majority 
of the Court, had no difficulty in saying that the action was maintain- 
able, but there must be the malus animus, and unless there was that 
state of mind, the action was not maintainable. If the jury believed 
defendant was acting in good faith, the verdict was right. Miss Wag- 
ner said she was free, and, if defendant believed that, the jury were 
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justified in their verdict. There was, indeed, evidence on the other 
side which was very powerfully urged on the jury, but the jury did not 
believe it; and he (Lord Campbell) could not say that the verdict 
ought to be disturbed, because the jury believed defendant when he 
was3 not contradicted by positive evidence. The trial by jury, his lord- 
ship observed, had long flourished in this kingdom, and he hoped it 
would long continue to flourish under the controlling authority of the 
Court, possessing the power to submit the question to another jury 
when the verdict given was wrong, and, even in cases were there was a 
conflict of evidence, having the power to say which side ought to have 
succeeded. In the present case the jury had believed Mr. Gye, and he 
(Lord Campbell) was not prepared to say they were wrong. Upon the 
whole, his Lordship said, he rejoiced that this litigation had come to 
an end, and added, Interest reipublice ut sit finis litis. 
Rule discharged. 








THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff.*) 
(Continued from page 351.) 

CHAPTER XVII. 

(1786-1788.) 

Iw spite of its condemnation on the first night, Le Nozze 
di Figaro subsequently met with more just or more competent 
judges. Those works of Mozart to which the taste of the 
Viennese could not accustom itself, naturally found their way 
to Bohemia, where they were sure of a welcome like that 
afforded by foreign nations to those noble exiles whom an 
unthankful country has compelled to seek an asylum abroad. 
Figaro appealed to the public of Prague, and the public of 
Prague gave him ample compensation for his failure at Vienna. 
Let us hear an eye-witness, Professor Niemetscheck, whom 
we have already had occasion to quote :— 


“Le Noze di Figaro was produced at Prague, in 1786, by Bon- 
dini’s company, and played by them alternately in that city, 
Leipsic, and Warsaw. Its success on the very first night can 
only be compared to that which was afterwards achieved by Die 
Zauberflite. I am strictly confining myself to truth when I record 
that this opera was performed, almost without interruption, 
throughout the whole winter, and completely restored the fallen 
fortunes of the manager. The enthusiasm it created was un- 
paralleled; the publie could not hear it too often. An excellent 
edition for the pianoforte and another for wind instruments were 
brought out by one of our best professors ; it was arranged as 
a series of quintets for the chamber, and the tunes were trans- 
formed into dances of all kinds: in a word, Figaro’s songs re- 
sounded in every street and garden, while even the harpists in 
the beer-shops were obliged to strike up “Non pit andrai” if 
they wished to obtain an audience. 

“These facts are, without doubt, principally to be accounted for 
by the excellence of the work, but only a public possessing a taste 
for what is really beautiful in rausic, and numbering as many 
thorough connoisseurs as that of Prague, would have so quickly 
appreciated its real value. In addition to this, we must mention 
the incomparable orchestra of the opera at that time, which 
could realize Mozart’s ideas with such accuracy and effect. The 
new harmonies and the vigorous character of the vocal music 
produced the deepest and most unmistakeable impression on the 
meritorious members ofthis body, who were the more competent 
judges and the better orchestral-performers from the fact of but 
few of them being virtwost or concert-players. The late well- 
known conductor, Strohbach, frequently asserted that he and 
those under him became so excited at each representation, that, 
in spite of the great labour they had undergone, they would 
er have played the opera a second time, from beginning 
to end. 

“The admiration entertained for the composer of such music 
went so far that one of our most distinguished noblemen and 





* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright, 


best judges of music, Count Joseph von Thun, who had an ex- 
cellent private chapel, invited Mozart to Prague, offering him 
board and lodging, with every possible comfort, in his (the 
Count’s) own house. Mozart was too much delighted at the 
effect produced by his music upon the Bohemians, and too 
anxious to become acquainted with a nation ing such a 
taste for the art, not to avail himself joyfully of the invitation. 
He reached Prague in February, 1787. Figaro was performed 
on the night of his arrival, Mozart himself being among the 
audience. The news of his presence in the pit was immediately 
spread about, and, as soon as the overture was concluded, the 
public welcomed him with applause and other marks of dis- 
tinction.” 

A few days later, Mozart gave a concert in the same 
theatre in which he had appeared before the Bohemian 
public during the representation of his opera. The practical 
musician met with the same prodigious success as the com- 
poser, and ‘the union of the two characters in one person,” 
says another contemporary * “produced an impression upon 
his hearers which resembled some sweet and magical charm.” 
At the end of the concert, Mozart sat down at the piano, and 
extemporised for more than half-an-hour. A detailed account 
of the immense enthusiasm he excited, of the marks of appro- 
bation, which seemed as if they would never end, the en- 
deavour to find expressions which must inevitably wander 
into the region of mere common-place, since it is impossible 
to invent words to describe an indescribable pleasure—would 
be as unnecessary as tedious, more especially in reference to 
a concert which took place above sixty years ago. But 
there is one fact worthy of being recorded, viz. ; that Mozart 
had, perhaps, never before extemporised so magnificently, 
This, however, is easily understood, for the soul of an extem- 
porising artist is an instrument on which the moral tempe- 
rature to which he is subjected exercises a very decided 
influence, and of which the public voice can either extend or 
limit the capabilities. The inward chords resound more 
loudly and more clearly the greater the sympathy they 
awaken in the breast of the public. By their lively interest 
and tokens of approbation, manifested at the right moment, 
the audience make the artist experience the same excite- 
ment to which they are themselves subjected by his genius, 
thus supplying and heightening the sources of inspiration. 
To this we must add that the Bohemians, who are naturally 
judges of an art which is indigenous even among the 
lowest classes of the people,t had never heard any- 
thing to approach that which they heard from Mozart, 
while he, on the other hand, had never played before a public 
so worthy of listening to him. The artist and his public 
thus worked together, because they mutually knew how to 
appreciate each other. In this musical city, people rivalled 
each other in their endeavours to show most honour to the 
king of music. Everyone wished to see and speak with him 
in private, and they who were fortunate enough to succeed 
liked him even still better, if possible, than before. How 
simple and unaffected was the great Mozart, who sat down 
and played for the first comer, as readily as at the command 
of a monarch!—how unassuming the manners, and how 
simple the language of this sublime artist! Such was 
Mozart. But how comes it that his disposition, which pro- 
cured him so many enemies in Vienna, in Prague only 
obtained him friends—true, warm, devoted and enthusiastic ? 
None of his biographers have discussed this question, which 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to answer; the task is not 
difficult. In Vienna, Mozart was only half understood, 


* Stiepaneck, who translated Don Juan into the Bohemian language, 
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while in Prague the people thoroughly appreciated him, and 
consequently no one could be so mad as to be jealous of his 
suecess. On the other hand, Mozart saw himself surrounded 
by artists and dilettanti whose extraordinary admiration of 
his talent was itself a proof of the extent of their musical 
knowledge. Wherever he went, he heard nothing but what 
was agreeable and flattering. He had, therefore, no occa- 
sion to give way to his critical spirit, and ran no risk of 
offending by his uncompromising candour. His well known 
frankness was in fact an advantage for him, since it was a 
guarantee to his new friends that his affection for them was 
genuine. The members of the orchestra were devoted to 
him body and soul; they played his music marvellously, and 
nowhere were his operas so admirably executed as in Prague, 
both as to the details, and the ensemble. Ensemble, did I 
say? Were then the singers in Prague endued with a greater 
appreciation of Mozart than their colleagues in Vienna? I 
do not know, but at least they were more interested in doing 
their duty. Le Nozze di Figaro filled the treasury, and, for 
a long time, enabled the manager to pay their salaries punc- 
tually. For this reason, alone, they did all in their power 
to do justice to Mozart’s operas, and this was the grand 
secret why every one in Prague—Bohemians and Italians, 
professional musicians and amateurs, members of the orchestra 
and singers, the nobility and the middle classes—was well 
inclined towards our hero. Nothing, therefore, I repeat, 
could be more natural. If Mozart could rise from the grave, 
the whole world would be his Prague, since the musicians of 
all nations would understand him in 1847, as those of Prague 
alone in 1786. 

I have dwelt rather at length upon the foregoing details, 
not because I had the slightest idea that the fact of a great 
artist and composer achieving a local success was more worthy 
of being impressed upon the reader, than a thousand similar 
instances, but because I attach especial importance to this 
particular case, since it produced a result which must for ever 
sanctify it in the annals of music. 

Mozart, deeply moved by the welcome he had received 
from the inhabitants of Prague, convinced of the genuineness 
of their enthusiasm, and, astonished at finding, for the first 
time, among the masses, so lively an appreciation of the 
Beautiful in Art, resolved on shewing his gratitude and 
respect in a striking manner. “Since the inhabitants of 
Prague understand me so well,” he said, “I will write an 
opera exclusively for them.” The wnpresario, Bondini, took 
him at his word, and concluded an agreement by which 
Mozart bound himself to complete an opera by the beginning 
of the following winter. The selection of a libretto was left 
entirely to the composer. On returning to Vienna, Mozart 
applied once more to the same Abbé da Ponte, who had once 
before served him so well in the case of Figaro. The Abbé 
happened to have just completed a lyrical sketch founded 
upon the old Spanish drama of Tirso de Molina: E/ Combi- 
dado de Piedro (The Stone Guest). Moliére and Goldoni had 
used the same subject, which, however, in the form they 
gave it, that of a comedy, had failed to please. Perhaps the 
Abbé made the attempt to convert it into an opera merely 
for his amusement; or perhaps he wished, by the aid of 
Spanish authors, to brighten his imagination, which was 
exhausted by his official exertions as Court poet and suc- 
cessor to Metastasio. However this may be, J/ Dissoluto 
punito, osia il Don Giovanni—such was the title of the opera 
—was not bespoken by any one. When Mozart went to 
see the Abbé, the latter shewed him the sketch, and said : 
“ Will you have it?” Our hero has not recorded his opinion 


of this libretto; but thus much is certain—he did not look 
out for another. Was he enabled, at the first glance, to 
comprehend the boundless field which such a subject offered 
to the musician ? did he instantly feel how opportunely it 
came for the accomplishment of the promise he had inwardly 
made, of surpassing all his former efforts, being about to 
write an opera especially for a public of competent judges ? 

The work was in a tolerably advanced state, when Mozart 
again went to Prague in September, and took up his abode 
with his friend Dussek (Duschek), who possessed a country 
house, situated in the midst of the vineyards of Kossir 
(Kosohirz), not far from the city. In this place, our hero 
completed the score of Don Giovanni, that eighth wonder of 
the world, which entirely compensates the lovers of music for 
no longer possessing the other seven. Mozart went to town 
every day. The singers studied their parts under his super- 
intendance, and he conducted the pianoforte rehearsals him- 
self. After the first general rehearsal, Mozart went to take 
a walk with Kucharz, director of the orchestra, when the 
conversation naturally turned upon the subject which then 
occupied the thoughts of both of them. 

“ What do you think of my music to Don Juan,” said Mozart, 
“Will it be as successful as Figaro? It is of another cha- 
racter.” 

“How can you doubt it?” answered Kucharz. “The music 
is beautiful, original, and profound. Anything of Mozart’s is 
sure of pleasing the Bohemians.” 

“What you say quiets me,” replied Mozart. “You are a 
judge. Ihave spared neither time nor trouble, however, to do 
something unusually good, for Prague. I assure you, my dear 
friend, that no one has so diligently studied composition as I 
have. There are very few great masters whose works I have 
not carefully gone through several times.” 

Hear this, young composers, who fancy your unaided 
genius is sufficient, and that you have no need to study. 

At the first general rehearsal, two amusing episodes oc- 
curred. Signora Bondini, who sang the part of Zerlina, was 
always at fault in the finale of the first act, where she has to 
call out for help. She either did not scream in the right 
place or else not loudly enough; this might easily have pro- 
duced confusion in the music, and, considering the im- 
portance of the situation, have given the piece, in a dramatic 
point of view, a blow from which it might not have recovered. 
Mozart impatiently stepped on the stage, caused the last bars 
of the minuet to be repeated, and, at the instant Zerlina’s 
voice should be heard behind the scenes, seized the lady so 
tightly by the waist that she cried out this time in good 
earnest. “Brava Donella!—that is the way you must scream,” 
said our hero. On coming to the churchyard scene, he 
stopped the rehearsal, as one of the trombonists who had to 
accompany the Commander’s song, “Di rider finirai,” made 
a mistake. The passage was repeated two or three times, 
and, on each occasion, the same mistake occurred. The com- 
poser then left his place, and, going to the incorrigible trom- 
bonist, explained how he wished the passage to be played. 
The musician answered rather drily: “1t is impossible to play 
it so, and I am not going to learn how to do it from you.” 
“Heaven forbid that I should attempt to teach you the 
trombone, my good friend,” replied Mozart, laughing. He 
then asked for pen, ink, and paper, and added two oboes, two 
clarinets, and two bassoons to the accompaniment, at the 
same time altering the impossible passage for the trombone. 

The day of the first representation arrived, and Mozart 
appeared to have forgotten the overture. On the previous 
evening, he had invited to his house a joyous circle of friends, 





who drank to the success of Don Juan. One of them re- 
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minded Mozart that the opera could not be played without 
an overture. This reasonable but somewhat tardy observation 
made every one anxious. Even Mozart himself grew thought- 
ful, and looked at the hand of the clock, which pointed to 
midnight ; there was no time to be lost. He withdrew into 
the next room, and, on. the following morning, at break of 
day, the copyists were roused, and ordered to set to work 
with the greatest diligence. They had scarcely concluded 
their task at the hour appointed for the opera to commence, 
the parts were brought in, covered with sand and almost wet, 
and the musicians had to play the overture a prima vista. 

Herr von Nissen relates this circumstance, which he cites— 
like so many others, as an example of the wonderful facility 
with which Mozart worked—as follows: “The overture to 
Don Juan,” says the Danish biographer, “was composed and 
written in less than four or five hours.” He might, however, 
have gone beyond all former examples, and magnified a fact 
of itself sufficiently marvellous, without in the least out- 
stepping the bounds of truth. The others did not see Mozart 
at his work, since he had withdrawn at midnight ; but Herr 
von Nissen, or, which is the same thing, Madame von Nissen 
did, since she kept our composer company during this 
memorable night. The lady informs us that, while he was 
writing the magnificent overture, he had a glass of punch 
on the table before him, which made him so sleepy that his 
head was continually sinking upon the paper. In order to 
neutralise the effects of the treacherous beverage, and to 
keep Mozart awake, she was obliged to tell him all sorts of 
amusing stories—such, for instance, as Alauddin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, Cinderella, etc. As the exertion, the 
drowsiness, and the frequent dropping and nodding of the 
head, however, rendered his task so laborious, she advised 
him to take a short nap, promising to awake him in an hour. 
Mozart, nevertheless, slept so soundly that she had not the 
heart to rouse him before the expiration of another hour; 
and, when she did, iv was five o'clock in the morning. The 
copyist had beeu ordered to come at seven; he came 
punctually, and found the overture completed. The over- 
ture to Don Juan composed in a state betwixt sleeping and 
waking! Here was an exemplification of the facility of 
Mozart! How wonderful! What would he have done had 
he been in the full possession of his mental faculties ! 

Can it be true that reflection is not absolutely necessary 
to any one who writes a book? Let the reader carefully 
weigh the particulars of this story as it is related, compare 
them with others which must oceur to him, and decide for 
himself. It is the night before the first representation of an 
opera. The composer of this opera, so solemnly promised, 
produced with such a lavish display of genius, and expected 
with so much impatience, has not even thought of the overture. 
One of his boon companions must first remind him that it is 
not yet written. The maestro strikes his forehead and hastens 
away to extract ideas from a glass of punch. The fact is suffi- 
ciently improbable—is it not? Nevertheless, most worthy 
biographers, I will grant it to be true, but only on condition 
that you will have the kindness to follow me into a little 
arithmetical calculation. On your account I have reckoned 
the number of bars in the overture to Don Juan. It con- 
tains about three hundred, which, when multiplied by the 
twelve lines included in the brackets, make up a total of 
some three thousand six hundred ; some filled up and some 
empty, but all traced with the pen. Moreover, observe, that 
the allegro have four tempi—the andante, consisting mostly 
of semiquavers and demi-semiquavers; the allegro almost 
entirely of quavers, I have in my time scribbled so much 





music that I am competent to judge whether the swiftest 
and most practised hand, even with the use of the customary 
abbreviations, could write down only half legibly, a musical 
manuscript of this extent in less than five or six hours, But 
Mozart is said to have taken no longer to compose his over- 
ture and to write it out ; so that the mental labour requisite 
for a work of this importance, a work composed in the most 
learned and scientific style, did not cost him so much as one 
moment’s reflection! Yet even this is not impossible—I 
grant it ; and have only one observation to offer. The whole 
of the music of Don Juan was completed with the exception 
of the overture—was it not? Decidedly; it was all finished, 
studied, and rehearsed, and ready to be produced the next 
day. The andante of the overture, remember, is nothing 
more than a reproduction of the principal motive in one of 
the scenes of the opera—the terrible scene where the statue 
comes to supper. The andante, at least, was, therefore, 
finished when Mozart sat down to write. Might not this 
have been the case with the allegro ? 

All Mozart’s biographers, including Herr von Nissen, have 
given usa long account of the manner in which our hero 
was accustomed to work, They inform us that he composed 
his greatest productions in his head, that he sometimes 
carried them about with him in his wonderful memory for a 
long period, without forgetting a note, and, having a certain 
repugnance to the mechanical labour of writing them out, 
did not put them upon paper till the last moment, when he 
was obliged to send them in; this is the whole secret. Now 
T can understand the glass of punch, the drowsiness of the 
composer, and his attention to the stories. He was engaged 
on a mere mechanical task, one that was most irksome to him. 
He was simply copying. 

Mozart’s history is, in my opinion, so extraordinary of 
itself, that his biographer has no need to look at the various 
incidents through a magnifying glass, which merely distorts 
them. Let us not seek for marvels when there are none at 
hand, but content ourselves with seeing them where. they 
really exist. On this occasion, the marvel was on the part 
of the Prague orchestra, which played the overture to Don 
Juan at first sight, and that, too, in such a manner as to 
satisfy the composer. “A good many notes fell under the 
desk, but the overture went very well for all that!” were 
Mozart's own words. He was right in applying the epithet 
his to that orchestra, which justified such extraordinary con- 
fidence and boldness on the part of the composer. Heaven 
had probably created the one for the other. The overture, 
thus played at sight, excited immense enthusiasm among 
the audience, and was followed by protracted and tumul- 
tuous applause. The whole work was as fully appreciated 
as the lofty opening, and from that day, November 4th, 
1787, Don Juan, which was elevated by the Bohemians 
to the rank due to it as the opera of all operas, has 
steadily maintained its place in their estimation, so that 
our contemporaries, the present inhabitants of Prague, have 
constantly shown themselves worthy of the immortal gift 
presented by Mozart to their forefathers. 

In Vienna, Don Giovanni met with a very different fate. 
Badly put upon the stage, badly studied, badly played, 
badly sung, and appreciated still worse, it was completely 
thrown into the shade by Salieri’s Azur,* just as had been the 





* Aur is also a piece of Beaumarchais’, but the subject is of a fart 
more lyrical nature than that of the Marriage of Figaro. Iam ac- 
quainted with the score of Azur, which is one of the best specimenso 
the old Italian school as improved by Gluck, 
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case with Figaro and La Vosa rara. I leave to psycholo- 
gists the task of deciding whether the day on which Salieri 
openly trium over Mozart was the happiest or most 
terrible day of his life. He did in trath triumph, thanks to 
the ignorance of the Viennese and his own talent as a con- 
ductor, by which he so distorted his rival’s work, so as to 
render it almost isable; and thanks, also, to the 
servility of his subordinates. In all these respects he must 
have been contented; but Salieri was not only envious, 
he was a great musician. He had read the score of 
Dow Juan, and it is a well-known fact that the works 
which we peruse with the test care are those of our 
enemies, With what mingled despair and admiration must the 
perusal of this work have filled the soul of an artist, more 
desirous of true fame than of transient celebrity! To what a 
decision he must have come in the secret recesses of his 
heart ! What new and hissing vipers must have twined them- 
selves in the laurel crown that had just been placed upon his 
head. 

Tn spite of the non-success of his opera, which he appears 
to haye anticipated, or which he bore, at least, with great 
composure, Mozart, who was, doubtless, more happy than his 
conqueror, enriched the score with some fresh chefs-d’euvre, 
adding four ea at the desire of the Viennese singers. Of 





these we shall have occasion to speak in a subsequent part of 
this work, 

[To be continued. } 

DRAMATIC. 


Sr. James’s TueatRE—Tueatre Lyrique.—On Wednesday 
last, a part of the troupe of the Théatre Lyrique in Paris ap- 
peared. for the first time at this house, 

The directors were ill-advised in commencing their season 
with such an opera as the Bijow Perdu of Adolphe Adam, which 
is in no wise a ow, and the sooner it is perdu the better. We 
have no time to lose in going through the score of such a hodge- 
podge of erude, undigested, and indigestible matter, and can 
only account for its success in Paris by the talent of the artists, 
or, we should rather say, that of the prima-donna, Mad. Marie 

bel. Such an overture was never heard, and, with the 
exception of the first air, sung by M. Pierre Laurent, who is a 
clever actor and a good singer with a pleasing voice, we could 
not find such a thing asa melody of any description. The opera 
may be Gescribed as a tissue of cobwebs, in which the jiorttures 
are everything, and, as these were executed with wonderful 
cleverness by Mad. Marie Cabel, the public applauded, not the 
com; , but the erécutante. Flimsy as is the music, it is not 
at all original, and the “tune,” which occurs in the overture 
and several times afterwards, is nothing more than the old round 
we heard in our childhood—* Quand trois cannes s’en vont aux 

" Fancy an opera concocted out of a nursery rhyme! 

With the exception of Madame Marie Cabel and M. Pierre 
Laurent, we may dismiss the whole troupe as something below 
Peep wrt) | The lady had the weight of the performance on 


her shou and bravely she carried it. We do not give her 
out asa ion, She has certain faults of style and execution 
peculiar to the French school, but she has also very t and 


admirable qualities. Her voice is thin in volume, but clear, 
silvery, and generally well intuned. Her florid bravura singing 
is nothing sort of app % her — are.:aven, pearly, 
rapid, singular illiant, the ascendi e especially. 
She attacks the higher notes with audacity, and afuya with 
certainty. It is, indeed, in the upper register of her voice that 
lies the principal charm and strength of Mad. Marie Cabel, and 
we may mention the cadenza in the air of the singing lesson in 
the second act, in which she performed the most singular and 
prodigious feats of vocalisation. Madame Cabel is also a clever 
actress, lively, agreeable, avenante, and fascinating—extremely 
pretty and well 7. to boot, She was recalled after every act, 

3 


and achieved a success which, at times, amounted to enthusiasm. 

Madame Cabel first appeared at the Théatre Lyrique, in October, 

1853. She had, however, previously made hes début, which was 

not successful, at the Opéra Comique, and afterwards sung in 
rovinces, 

e orchestra was well conducted by M. Deloffre, formerly 
second violin at the Musical Union in London, but now director 
of the music at the ThéAtre Lyrique. In the overture, M. Remu- 
sat played an elaborate flute solo, with admirable taste and 
facility. The house was crowded. At the end of the opera, 
“God Save the Queen” was sung, Madame Marie Cabel. taki 
the second solo verse. 

Sugrgy.—The third and last season of Miss Romer’s lease of this 
theatre commenced on Monday last, with Meyerbeer’s opera, Robert 
the Devil. The cast differed somewhat from that of last year. Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs was Alice, in place of Miss Romer; Mr. Eliot Galer, 
Robert, and Mr. St. Albyn the peasant; Mr. H. Drayton, and Miss 
Lowe, retained their old parts. Although the music is too high for 
Miss Isaacs, she delivered it with her usual ease, and where rustic 
simplicity is i peri Miss Isaacs is always at home. Mr. Eliot Galer 
did his best, and as much may be said of Mr. St. Albyn. Mr. Fiexmore 
and Mdlle. Auriol were the principal dancers in the ballet. The house 
was crammed from floor to roof. 

Sreanp.—Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced an hy ay! here on 


company. 

Saprers We11s.—Mr. Wilkins’s little piece, Charity’s Love, has 
been brought out to introduce Mr. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining. 
The former was an excellent representative of the heroic glorious 
British sailor—Captain Algernon; and Miss Fanny Vining, in the 
character of Charity, was suitably homely and domestic. acting 
of Miss Ellen Horton, as Charity’s rival, in spite of a weak and ineffi- 
cient voice, gives some promise. The revival has been successful, and 
the house well filled during the week. 








Mapame Psrstant has been engaged to sing for fifteen nights 
at the Teatro Comunale at Bologna. 4 nigh 


Mouz. E..Sr. Marc has been compelled to postpone her 
annual concert, announced for some time past, in consequence of 
a special engagement to perform at concerts in the her 
native place. The fair pianist leaves London on the 22nd inst., 
and returns about the middle of June. 

Dr. Aurschut’s LecrurE on Githe’s Faust, with musical 
illustrations by M. Maurice Lévy, took place at the Marylebone 
Institution, on Friday, the second instant, under distinguished 
patronage. Dr. Altschul, who is evidently well acquainted with 
the subject, with a preliminary lecture, in the E 
language, on the intentions of the great German author in 
writing his celebrated work. He then proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from the poem, in German. The learned Doctor was 
assisted by M. Lévy, who illustrated the di passages, on 
the pianoforte, in a musicianlike and hi intelligent manner. 
e course of the evening, various musical pieces mere Be 


formed ; others, Lindpaintner’s overture to on 
piano, by e. Coulon ant M. Maurice Lévy ;. Beethoven’s 


sonata, quasi fantasia (“Moonlight 
some Lieder ohne Worte of Men 
(the “duet” in A flat and the Volkslied from Book 4). Miss 
Stabbach gave a song by Spohr, “ Mir ist, als miisst’ ich dir was 
sagen ” (I feel tis idle), and Marguerite’s song at the spinning- 
wheel, by Schubert (“My repose is fled”), in which she was 
encored. Altogether the lecture and the musical illustrations 
gave great satisfaction. 
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”™M. Vivier, the celebrated performer on the horn, has arrived 
in London for the season. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN is informed that it is not the 
custom of the Musical Wor to insert advertisements gratis. 
G. J. P. G—The professional allowance will be made to our corre- 

spondent and subscriber. 

Sie. Priors has written to say that he has been the INsTRUCTOR 
of Mdlle, Sopniz CruveELui ever since she appeared at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in 1851. Credat Judeus! What did he 
teach her? We have mislaid his letter, but shall look for it,and 
publish it next week, with such remarks as may be necessary to 
place the question in a proper light—that is in a light which 
we are inclined to think Sic. Prnort: does not well understand, 

Mrs. F. H.—Zt shall be noticed at the earliest opportunity. 
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A GLANCE at the present state of music reveals a pic- 
ture of activity so great and universal as has scarcely existed 
at any previous period ; excepting, perhaps, during the lovely 
days which once shone upon Italy and Spain. Then, indeed, 
the stream of holy song gushed from the open doors of every 
church, flowed down from every pilgrim-crested eminence ; 
from every balcony the clang of festive trumpets enlivened 
the banquets of nobles and princes, and, in the stillness of 
the night, the trembling chords of mandolines and citherns 
mixed with the tender voices of the singers. Thus also 
Germany resounded, in the days of Luther, with his songs of 
warfare. Exciting, inspiring, and convincing, they swelled 
from the choir, and through the doors spread over the 
crowded market-place, filled the busy street with shouts 
of religious enthusiasm, penetrated to the family circle, 
and the lonely chamber of the pious Christian. 

That which, in those countries and those days, arose spon- 
taneously as the natural medium of expression of a people 
easily excited, and inhabiting a country rich in nature's 
sweetest charms, or as the natural voice of holy zeal, has come 
down to the present time; not, it is true, as somethi 
foreign and extraneous—for it had been lying dormant in the 
poetic mind of the German nation long before it was 
awakened—but still as something acquired, in the form of a 
gift, presented for their enjoyment, and as an ornament of 
existence. 

Thus their public gardens, their social circles, and their 
festivals, are everywhere filled with harmony; bands of 
music, consisting of numerous instruments, the number of 
which is ever increasing, parade before their military hosts, 
or make the ball-room vibrate with the “phrensy of delight.” 
Where is the town in Germany, however small, which does 
not attempt to get up, at least, a series of winter concerts ? 
How many virtuosi, how many quartet-societies, how many 
concerts of every kind and description, divert the music- 
loving multitudes of its larger cities! At what time were 
there almost everywhere so many opera performances nearly 
the whole year round? What time or country can show any 
thing equal to their musical festivals and societies ? Or, lastly, 
in what foregoing age has musie been so universally recog- 
nized as an indispensable branch of education, both in word 
and deed, and with such sacrifices of time and money ? 

For this diffusion of music the lively interest universally 
taken in its cultivation, in every sphere of life, provides the 

amplest means, However great the cost of instruction, in- 


struments, printed music, etc., every family in the middle as 
in the higher ranks of society endeavours to obtain them. 
There is no where a lack of teachers ; singing is practised in 
every school; seminaries, universities, an ial music 
schools, continue the instruction and lead it to a higher point; 
academies of singing, instrumental and general musical societies, 
established for the purpose of collective practice and perform- 
ance, are everywhere established und increasing. Municipal 
authorities and governments find means for the performance 
of works of art in chapels and in choirs, or for the musical 
instruction of the people ; publishers and music-sellers diffuee 
the works of all nations and all times to an extent and in a 
form unprecedentedly cheap and convenient ; and even the 
acquisition of good instruments has been facilitated by the 
progress of mechanics. 

Wonderful influence of the art of sound! It opens all 
hearts — engaging the interest and drawing contributions 
even from those who, for want of instruction, or a defective 
organization, are denied participation in its pleasures, yet 
willingly make sacrifices for those belonging to them, and 
step aside, content with the feeling of having afforded a 
pleasure to others which they themselves cannot enjoy ! 

Why has music this power !—and how does it reward our 
love and self-devotion ? 

It has this power, and is all-directing over mankind, be- 
cause it touches every fibre, sensually and spiritually, and 
gives body and soul sensations and ideas. The rudest nature 
thrills under the effect of its strains, and is soothed by its 
sweetness. Its sensual -effect is in itself irresistibly enchant- 
ing ; for the merely sensual hearer feels that this trembling 
of the nerves penetrates to the inmost depth of the heart, 
that this physical delight is purified and sanctified by a 
hidden connection with the origin of our existence, But he 
who has experienced in his own person how music calls forth, 
and leads, at pleasure, the most tender, powerful, and secret 
feelings of the soul, imparting brightness to its twilight, 
awakening it to a dreamy consciousness ; he to whom percep- 
tions and ideas present themselves as spirits, diverting and 
raising him above the fluctuating play of feelings and emo- 
tions, who, in short, is conscious that our existence would be 
imperfect did not the world of sound supply the deficiency ; 
he best knows that the most intellectual pleasure the sense 
derives from hearing music is merely an attraction to its 
spiritual fountain, from which are drawn purity, elevation of 
mind, the contemplation of a boundless world of ideas, and a 
new sphere of existence, The one is the all-penetrating, 
universally prevailing power of sound; the other, the promise 
of a higher and a happier existence, in which, knowing or 
anticipating, we confide, and upon which so many of us are 
wholly bent. 

But its nature, like man’s own, is twofold: partaking both 
of the material and the spiritual. It has power to raise us 
from a rude and barren state of being to a more susceptible 
and etherial existence, to soften and refine our feelings, to 
awaken ideas of pure and spotless humanity, to exalt us above 
humanity to the sphere of the Divinity, and, in this mental 
elevation, fill our hearts with love and zeal for all that is 
good and noble, But the spell of melody and harmony may 
also bury the unrevealed indwelling spirit in the alluring 
waves of excitement, obliterating from the soul the noblest 
feelings, and gradually leading it to that weak desire for sen- 
sual pleasure which stifles the finest sentiments, and in whose 
train are found the strange twins, satiety and insatiability, 
and that terrible condition of the mind which is expressed by 





indifference, 
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How then does this dangerous but cherished art reward our 
Jove and self-devotion ? 

In art itself all is pure, healthy, and good. It is the fault 
of our weakness, if its gifts are turned to poison, if we linger 
inactively upon the threshold of its sanctuary, or allow its call 
to die away unheeded, and, instead of joining the company of 
the initiated in the sacred temple, lose ourselves in courts 
destined for the offal of the sacrifices. 

Many things have conspired to embitter the enjoyment 
and interrupt the cultivation of the art of music in the 
present times, The waves of mighty events are rushing over 
and acting upon every form of social and spiritual life, while 
the nations are still without a uniting and a guiding principle. 
Stupendous facts and deeply rooted memories have called 
forth, on the one hand, vehement desires, and a prevalence of 
violent and suddenly changing impressions; on the other, 
inanition, and a longing for peace and quietness. In both 
directions, the material, as a means of strong excitement, or of 
soothing the mind into pleasurable repose, has acquired 
undue preponderance over the spiritual element of art. 
In such moments, when the tension of the German mind 
and character, in the masses of the people and those who 
speak to their hearts, suffers relaxation, foreign influences, 
especially the frivolous loquacity of the French, and the 
enervated sensuality of the Italians, wrest the sceptre from 
native talent, In respect to music, it is in the opera espe- 
cially that foreign mediocrity at such times gains its easiest 
victories, and carries everything before it in its rapid course. 
How many different means are resorted to in these produc- 
tions, to take the hearer by surprise and confound his judg- 
ment, so that their worthlessness remains concealed beneath 
the seeming novelty of effect! And how can the evil in- 
fluence thus brought to bear upon the highest and most com- 
manding point, fail to affect, in a similar manner, every other 
sphere and branch of art ? 

“ We are compelled,” say the German esthetic critics, “on 
the one hand, to censure the debasing materialism of the 
foreign opera, whose tendency in our days is the more irre- 
sistible, because we are forced, on account of the more highly 
developed political and public life of our western neighbours, 
to look to their country as the balance-wheel of the great 
European clock ; while, on the other hand, we acknowledge 
that which is positively good in those operas, and which has 
been too much neglected by our writers and composers for 
the theatres—viz., dramatic, or at least scenic animation, and 
the progression from mere individual conditions, to more 
public and universally interesting relations of life,” They 
are right. Only when this positive element shall have been 
more generally perceived and appreciated by poets and 
musicians, amidst the poverty, lowness, and errors of the 
foreign opera, will German art, in other respects so much 
more pure and true, be able to triumph over its rivals 
in the theatre, as certainly and signally as in the church and 
in the orchestra. 





WE can never lean to the notion that a composer should 
not have a property in his works all over the world; and if 
there be no international law to that effect, the sooner such 
a law is made the better, It is very hard upon one who has 
toiled night and day, for months, perhaps years, in the com- 
position of an opera—that another, who has not toiled at all, 
shall be enabled to sell it for his own especial profit, without 
any advantage whatever to the author. e injustice is 
manifest, and no argument is strong enough to defend it. 


Considered in another point of view, the example is in- 
jurious in every respect. A nation which can rob other 
nations of their books and music, will neither have the will 
nor the energy to proditce for itself. Take Belgium for 
example. Belgium is the greatest thief in Europe; she 
steals wholesale from France and England, and offers nothing 
in return. Were she unable to steal from others with im- 
punity, it is possible she might do something to encourage 
industry at home; but while she can fatten upon piracy, 
depend upon it she will always be idle. 

7 is probable that Belgium would not agree to an inter- 
national copyright with France and England, since the 
sacrifice would be on her own side. She would abandon a 
rich booty, and receive little or nothing in exchange. Who 
ever heard of a Belgian opera or a Belgian book? Yet, 
doubtless, there are those in Belgium capable of writing 
both, and ready for the task, were there any chance of a 
market ; and here lies the philosophical view of the question, 
for her statesmen to consider. The wrong done to France 
and England is bad enough; but the wrong done to Belgium 
herself is worse. Of America we say nothing: The Yankee 
looks upon everything as his own by right; and regards 
European literature and art as another kind of Mexico and 
Texas. 

We give our vote for an international copyright for two 
reasons. First, it is plain justice that an author should be 
able to sell his works all over the world ; no plausible sophistry 
can make it appear that Herr B——, at Leipsic, has any fea- 
sible property or right in the opera or novel of Mons. A: : 
or Mr, K. , in Paris or in London; the question will not 
bear discussion. Second, if it costs as much to buy a foreign 
as an English opera, our own musicians would have as good 
chance of a bargain as the more favoured producers of the 
continent. 

The question is not one of free trade, since robbing or 
piracyis not commeree ; and if Messrs. Cramer publish an opera 
of Auber without paying for it, it is mere piracy, and no better, 
in the moral sense of the position. We do not advocate duties 
on books and music, but we wish to enfore a respect for the 
rights of their authors. The cheaper we can buy them 
the better. That depends on those who have them to sell, 
We want no protection in the “protectionist” sense of the 
term, but protection in the purely moral sense, which incul- 
cates that the produce of a man’s brain belongs to himself and 
to no other. What is just here is just all over the world; 
and it is difficult to imagine by what process of manceuyring 
a robbery on the property of M. Brandus or Herr Breitkoff 
can be defended any more than a robbery on that of Messrs. 
Beale or Mr. D’Almaine. If you print and sell the Prophete 
or the Znfant Prodigue, without the permission of M. Brandus, 
you are robbing M. Brandus; and if you perform those operas 
without the permission of the composers, you are robbing 
Meyerbeer and Auber—with the miserable plea that they are 
foreigners and live in France—as though the Straits of 
Dover could annul the universal recognition of the law that 
regulates mewm and tuwm. The error is monstrous, and the 
sooner it is corrected the better for all the world—for our- 
selves at home as well as for our friends abroad. 











Tue following letter has been addressed to The Times >—~ 
To the Editor of the Times. 
Srr,—Although it is with the greatest reluctance’ I’ have 
brought the present question to your notice, I do not see how it 
would be possible to obtain a correct statement of the facts un- 








less it be through the influence of your columns, Since the 
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commencement of the New Philharmonic Concerts this season 
the members of the chorus (who are chiefly amateurs) have been 
led to believe that their services would be asked for at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace ; at the last moment we are in- 
formed that application has been made to the New Philharmonic 
Society by the officials of the Palace, and an answer returned 
expressing our wish to render any service in our power. So the 
matter remained until the morning rehearsal of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society on Tuesday, when letters were read stating 
that a ‘place had been assigned for us in the orchestra of the 
Palacoe,-and that the tickets would be left for us at the temporary 
offices. in Exeter-hall.. On applying for the tickets during the 
concert last evening we were surprised to hear there was no 
chance for our attending on Saturday, as the tickets (although 
sént‘from the Palace Company) had mysteriously vanished from 
exerybody’s knowledge. Now, as there must bea fault some- 
where, and we are-the victims of it without having the means of 
obtaining a real statement of facts for ourselves, we shall feel 

pli ed by your inserting this letter in your paper, when we have 
~6 doubt’ the lost tickets will come to light; that is, if they ever 
hs # existence.’ “Trusting you will consider our anxiety to assist 
on‘this oecasion as an apology for trespassing on your valuable 
time, 

,,1.remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

ONE oF THE CHORUS. 

London, June 8. 


We are already in possession of some particulars, which 
we propose to publish next week, with any further informa- 
tion we may be enabled to obtain in the interval. We are 
inclined to believe that there has been an intrigue, that the 
New Philharmonic Society has been very unjustly treated, 
and that the Sacred Harmonic Society will have to give an 
explanation of the matter. 








CrrstaL Patace Brass Banp.—This much talked-of corps 
appearéd, we may say, for the first time in public on Wednesday 
last, at the Royal Panopticon of Science and Art in Leicester- 
square. Although the performance was not advertised, it was 
pretty generally anticipated, and, consequently, the building was 
unusually full. The programme consisted of— 

“March, Apollo,” T. Brown.—Overture, Delonoye.—Aria, ‘“ Betly” 
(Solo, Trumpet), Donizetti.— Potpourri, ‘ Robert le Diable,”’ Meyerbeer.— 
Polka, “ Angry Mamma,” Eckner.—Duet, “ La Vestale,” Mercadante.— 
“God Save the Queen.” 

As‘we shall, in the course of a few days, have to speak fully 
of the band; we shall merely observe here that'its power wits 
great, and that it contains elements which, properly di y 
may lead to excellent results. Let us hope that care will be 
taken to secure efficient rehearsals, since, without that, nothing 
can be done that is worth doing. The band, under the direction 
of Mr: Schallehn, formerly bandmaster of the 17th Lancers, is 
composed a8 follows :— 


“2 Picolo cornettos, E’flat 
7 Sop. chromatic horns, do. 
2 Saxophone, sop., B flat 
2 ~ Ditto — alto, E flat 
4 .- Ditto... tenor, B flat 

12. Cornet-a-Pistons 
4 French horns 
i Solo alt, horn barytone, B flat 
1 Alto horn, E.flat 
1. Ditto. B flat 
4 Trumpets 
2 Flugel horns, C 





2 Flugel horns, B fiat 

4 Trombones 

1 Euphonium, C 

1 Bass tuba, B flat 

1 Bombardon, F 

1 Ditto, ordinary pistons 
2. Contra bass tubas, E flat 
2 Side drums 

1 Pair of kettle drums 

1 Cymbal drum, side 

1 Pair of cymbals 

1 Triangle 


Dusiin.—A new opera, the composition of W. F. Gillespie, 
is in rehearsal, and will be brovght out at the Theatre Royal in 


about a fortnight. Report 

SHAKSPERE 
Shak 
The 


favourably of the music. 


EADINGS.—A dramatic reading of the second part of 
re’s Henry IV, has been delivered by Mr. Wightwick, author of 
alace of Architecture. Mr, Wightwick does not aim at stage 


interpretation. Not that he is deficient in a talent for impersonation. 
His Sir John Falstaff was clearly, and even forcibly, delineated ; but 


he is guilty of no 


eration, and affects no broad distinctions, 


He 


ROYAL-ITALIAN OPERA. — 


On Saturday, Vorma was given for the second time, and, it 
being the last appearance but one of Madame Grisi in,that opera, 
the theatre was again filled in every part, The performance 
passed off with immense éclat. All the old points told with even 
more than usual force, and the audience was excited to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm at the end of each act. 

I Puritani was announced for Tuesday, but, atthe last mo- 
ment, it had to make way for J7 Barbiere, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Signor Mario, Signor Luchesi assuming the part 
of Count Almaviva. Many who went to hear Mario left. the 
theatre disappointed, so that the attendance was not so large as 
would have been the case had the performance announced taken 
place. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the young King of 
Portugal, occupied the royal box. 

The first performance of the Prophéete on Thursday night, and 
the first appearance of Madame Viardot for three years, attracted 
an overflowing audience. Madame Viardot.reassumed her 
original part of Fides, and Signor Tamberlik, for the second 
season, sustained the character of Jean of Leyden. Malle, Marai 
undertook the part of Bertha, in the room of Madame Castellan, 
and M. Zelger supplied the place of Herr Formes in the first 
Anabaptist. The minor characters were represented as before. 

The theatre was very full. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
the King of Portugal, were in the royal box, and the house pre. 
sented a very brilliant appearance. 

Madame Viardot’s entrance was the signal for a genuine burst 
of applause, The public welcomed back an old favourite whom 
they have missed for three years at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and whose place had certainly not been supplied during her 
absence. Madame Viardot is still the great artist, the thoroughly 
accomplished singer, the earnest and intense actress, we have 
known and admired. She has studied the part of Fides pro- 
foundly and conscientiously, and has elaborated her conception of 
the character into a performance at once powerful and striking. 
If in her impersonation of Fides she has allowed art to do more 
and nature less, it is because she is indebted to nature for little 
and to art for much. Perhaps never before did artist achieve so 
much from such slight materials. Madame Viardot has totally 
created her own voice. Naturally hard and rugged, she has 
made it smooth and pliable, and has given tone and quality 
where originally there was nothing of the kind. This, in fact, is 
being an artist of the very highest order, and entitles Madame 
Viardot to be ranked with Signor Velluti, Madame Pasta, and 
Signor Ronconi, who made worlds out of nothing. Madame 
Viardot’s style and method are models. It is the style and 
method of Garcia, of Malibran, Catalani, and Pasta. Her faults 
arise from the want of dependence on her vocal powers. Not 
being able to trust to her voice alone for producing effects, she is 
sometimes led to sacrifice natural and simple expression to an 
excess of elaboration, and a continual endeavour to make the 
most of every bar and phrase. But even this is done with won- 
derful skill, and is not always easily detected. As a meré 
vocalist, Madame Viardot is one of the greatest we ever heard. 
Her manner of enunciating, and her method of producing the 
voice might afford a useful lesson to some of her most famous 
contemporaries. Moreover—what cannot be said of many 
singers—she is a practised and skilful musician. 

Madame Viardot’s Fides needs no description. It has long 
been known as a thoroughly intellectual performance, deeply 
studied, poetically conceived, and finished to admiration. 





is to be commended for taste and judgment. 





Madame Viardot was in her best force on Thursday night, and 
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we have rarely heard her sing better. Her expression has lost 
none of its pathos,and the beautiful air, “Ah! mon fils,” was as 
exquisitely sung as at any time. The song in the fourth act, 
“ Pieta, pieta,” where Fides appeals to the passers-by for charity, 
was impressive and touching in the extreme ; and the very 
peculiar and difficult bravura in the prison-scene of the last act, 
was a wonderful display of impassioned and energetic singing. 
The passages in this song are beyond the means of ordinary 
singers, but Madame Viardot executed them with such facility 
that no sense of their extreme difficulty disturbed the agreeable 
impression derived from her performance. We have taken 
exceptions to the acting of Madame Viardot in the coronation 
scene as being overstrained, and not sufficiently simple and 
natural, and see no reason to qualify our opinion from Thursday’s 
performance ; but her singing in this overwhelming situation 
would have made amends for a multitude of sins, much more 
the few that proceeded from a too ardent desire to elaborate 
everything. She produced an immense effect, and at the fall 
of the curtain, was recalled twice and applauded with enthu- 
siasm. In short, Madame Viardot’s success in Fides on Thursday 
night was as great as when she first appeared in the same 
character at the Royal Italian Opera, in 1849. 

Signor Tamberlik’s Jean of Leyden is even better than it was 
last year—not more powerful, but more finished, more easy, and 
more complete as a whole. The weight—of Mario’s reputation 
in the character of the Prophet—which seemed to hang over Sig. 
'Pamberlik last season like the sword of Damocles, ready to fall 
on his head, is gone. The great singer, disenchanted of all fears 
and surmises, is now himself, and his Jean may be reckoned 
among his finest and most powerful impersonations. He sang 
magnificently on Thursday, and on one or two occasions quite 
electrified the house. The “Re del cielo, e de beati,” was a 
glorious display, and was followed by a unanimous recall. The 
famous bacchanalian, “ Beviam, beviam,” was no less effective, 
and was encored in a hurricane of applause. 

The Bertha of Mdlle. Marai is entitled to unqualified praise. 
The music was sung with the greatest brilliancy, and even power, 
and her conception of the character was most truthful and ad- 
mirably realized. Mdlle. Marai is making rapid strides in 
her profession. Every succeeding part tends to display 
her talents in a more favourable light, and her Bertha, 
we are inclined to think, has made a deeper impression on 
the public than any of her previous impersonations. The aria 
@intrata, “ Ilcor nel sen batter sento”—a somewhat ineffective 
bravura, was admirably sung ; and the charming duet with Fides 
in the first scene, “ Della Mosa un di nell onde,” was perfect, 
Indeed throughout the opera, more particularly in the fourth and 
last acts, Mdlle. Marai more than ever proved herself an ac- 
complished vocalist, and an actress of impulse. Her engagement 
at the Royal Italian Opera has turned out a real fortune for 
the direction. 

The general performance was the best we remember for years 
at the Royal ItalianOpera. The loss of Herr Formes as the ana- 
baptist Zaccharia was hardly felt, so efficiently did M. Zelger 
sustain the part; and Signors Stigelli and Polonini were as ex- 
cellent as ever in Jonas and Mathisen. Sig. Tagliafico supported 
the character of Count Oberthal in his usual artistic and charac- 
teristic manner. The chorussang well throughout, and we never 
heard the “ Liberta” chorus in the first act given with greater 
power and precision, The skating scene, with Mdlle. Queniaux 
as principal dancer, as usual, delighted all eyes by its animation 
and variety ; and the coronation won all hearts by its splendour 





and magnificence. To conclude; Thursday night was a great 
night for the Royal Italian Opera. 

Last night was another great night, for the Royal Italian Opera. 
The performance was given in lieu of Tuesday the 29th of 
August, a subscription night. The Opera was the popular 
Lucrezia Borgia, so intimately associated, and for so long a time, 
with the names of Grisi and Mario. Perhaps no work in the 
répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera so soon calls up the names 
of the two incomparable artists, and consequently, its first an- 
nouncement in the bills never fails to excite public curiosity, and 
publie cupidity, to see and hear what all who have eyes and 
ears should see and hear. 

Lucrezia Borgia, Donizetti's best opera, has seldom, probably 
never, been more admirably executed than last night, when it 
was given for the first time this season, in presence of an audience 
so crowded, that there was not a vacant place in the theatre, and 
circulation round the pit was impossible, The three principal 
characters—Lucrezia, Gennaro, and Alphonso—were of course 
represented by Madame Grisi, and Signors Mario and Ronconi, 
Of all Madame Grisi’s characters, without excepting even 
Norma, or Semiramide, Lercrezia Borgia is, perhaps, that which 
most entirely suits her. Signor Mario’s Gennaro, too, is one -of 
his most inimitable performances ; and Signor Ronconi’s Alphonso 
is not inferior to either in masterly delineation. The opera 
passed off with immense éclat, and the three artists were over- 
whelmed with honour and applause. The evening, however, 
was not without its drawback, the rejoicing without its regret— 
it was the last performance but one of Madame Grisi, in one of 
her grandest and most powerful impersonations. Next week we 
shall have room for further particulars, 








Mr. G. A. Osporne’s AnnuAL Mornina Concert, on Monday 
last, attracted a very crowded audience to the Hanover Square 
Rooms, the ladies exhibiting a decided majority. The pro- 
gramme provided by this fashionable and talented composer and 
professor of the pianoforte, was a good one. The concert opened 
with Spohr’s first grand trio—in E minor—for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, which was remarkably well played. by Messrs. 
Osborne, Sainton, and Pacque. After a song of Proch’s, sung by 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek very prettily, Mr. Osborne played a Nocturne, 
. Chopin, and two of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. A 

S. duo for piano and violoncello, by Messrs. Osborne and 
Pacque followed. The duo, which is light, graceful, and par- 
ticularly effective, was capitally played by the composer rae M. 
Pacque. The trio, in A major, by Mr. Osborne, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello—which, at its first performance at St. Martin’s 
Hall was warmly eulogised—was heard with renewed pleasure 
on Monday. Its execution by Messrs. Osborne, Sainton, and 
Pacque was as good as could possibly have been desired. A 
song of the sentimental school, by Mr. Osborne, called, “ Floweret 
of the Heart,” sung by Miss Dolby, was encored. It is very 
tuneful, and is nicely written for the voice. Miss Dolby sang it 
with perfect expression and taste. An Andante and Allegro, ’in 
manuscript, for piano and oboe, by Mr. Osborne, was rmed 
by Messrs. Osborne and Nicholson, with excellent effect. It is 
clever, and well written for the instruments. After a song ny 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Osborne brought the concert to a close wit 
two a compositions of his own—Wocturne, and A Sum- 
mer’s Eve. Herr Henry Bohrer accompanied the vocal music, 

Femaits Orcuestras.—Such things have been heard of, or, at least, 
imagined, William Beckford, in Venice, in 1780, writes as follows :— 
“The sight of the orchestra,” he says, “still makes me smile. You 
know, I suppose, it is entirely of the feminine gender, and that nothing 
is more common than to see a delicate white hand journeying across an 
enormous double bass, or a pair of roseate cheeks puffing, with all their 
efforts, at a French horn. Some that are grown old and Amazonian, 
who have abandoned their fiddles and their lovers, take vigorously to 
the kettle-drum ; and one poor limping lady, who had been crossed in 
love, now makes an admirable figure on the bassoon.” 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue seventh concert took place on Monday night, when, as 
we anticipated, there was no concerto, or solo. So that the 
annual visit of her Majesty the Queen entails a loss to the sub- 
scribers of one of the most interesting features of the performance, 
The room was very full, but not inconveniently crowded. The 
King of Portugal, and two of the Royal children, accompanied 
the Queen and Prince Albert. The following was the 
programme :— 


PART IL. 
Overture, “Leonora” =~ . : . . - Beethoven. 
Aria, Quel plaisir d’étre soldat,” Signor Gardoni - Boiéldiew. 
Sinfonia im B flat. - - - - - «+ «© Sehumann, 
Aria, “Come scoglio,” Madame Castellan . - Mozart. 
Overture, “‘Zampa”> = + = st Herold, 
PART II. 
Sinfoniain D (No.2) - - + + = = Beethoven. 
Duetto, * Ah, qual rispetto,”” Madame Castellan and tf 
Signor Gardoni - - = eet Rossini. 


Overture, “ Ruy Blas” - Mendelssohn. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa, a 

The National anthem was played on the arrival of Her 
Majesty. ; 

The only novelty was Herr Schumann’s symphony in B flat, 
which made a dead failure, and deserved it. Few of the ancient 
“ Society of British Musicians’” symphonies were more incohe- 
rent and thoroughly uninteresting than this. If such music is 
all that Germany can send us of new, we should feel grateful 
to Messrs. Ewer and Wessel if they would desist from importing 
it. The performance was spirited, but coarse and unfinished. 
The relative positions of Herold’s olla podrida and Men- 
delssohn’s magnificent overture—the place of honour being 
accorded to the set of quadrilles— was sufficiently amusing, 
and suggestive of the wisdom which inspires the counsels of 
the seven directors. In the redoubtable overture to Zampa, 
Mr. Costa and his unrivalled orchestra seemed to be out of their 
element. It was played without spirit, and without that chique, 
in the absence of which it is “tolerable and not to be 
endured.” In revenge, the synyphony by Beethoven—although 
the first two movements were taken too slow—went well 
throughout ; and Mendelssohn’s overture never went better, 
notwithstanding that the audience began to disperse the 
instant it began, to the annoyance of those who remained 
to hear. The Leonora was as grand as usual; but we should 
like to have heard Coriolanus, for a change. They are beating 
poor Leonora to death at these concerts; and, if the 
directors are not careful, she will lose her attraction. “ Toujours 
perdriz” is not the thing, when it can be so easily avoided. 

The vocal music was good. Mad. Castellan, who appeared for 
the first time this season, sang the difficult air from Cosi fan 
Tutti in a brilliant and energetic manner; and nothing could be 
better than Sig. Gardoni,in the gay andsparklingchansonnette from 
La Dame Blanche. The duet, one of Rossini’s most approved 
Italian pattern, although from a French opera (Le Comte Ory), 
was unexceptionable, Her Majesty and party remained until 
the end. The next concert is the last of the season. 





Mr. Neate’s Tuirp Morning Perrormance took place on 
Thursday, the 1st instant, in the Hanover Square Rooms, On 
this occasion, Mr. Neate played a quintet of his own composition 
for pianoforte, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and contra-basso, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Lazarus, C. Harper, Baumann, and Howell. 
The performance was admirable, and made a favourable impres- 
sion on the audience. Mr. Neate also played Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in B minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
with Messrs. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, and Lucas; Beethoven’s 
grand sonata, Op. 47 (the celebrated “ Kreutzer”) for pianoforte 
and violin, with Mr. Blagrove, and some minor pieces of his own. 
As a specimen of his executive powers in the modern school of 
pianoforte playing, Mr. Neate performed Thalberg’s well-known 
fantasia on the prayer in Mose in Egitto. The vocal department 
was supported by Sig, and Mad. Ferrari and Mrs, C. Saville 
Wallack. Sig. Giulio Regondi played a solo on the concertina. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

Tue sixth and last concert, on Wednesday evening, brought 
an immense crowd to St. Martin’s Hall, and was altogether one 
of the very best of the season. The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 


PART I. 
Overture (Egmont) - : - - - » Reethoven. 
“ The Calm and Prosperous Voyage” - +” Beethoven, 
Concerto in D minor, Pianoforte, Mr. C. Hallé - - Mendelssohn, 
Recit. and Air (Faust), Madame Rudersdorf - + Spohr. 
Symphony in C minor - 5 «* © = Beethoven. 
PART It, 
Overture (Midsummer Night’s Dream) + «+ Mendelssohn, 
L’Addio, Madame Amedei - : - - + Mozart. 
Hymne Triomphale, for Violin and Orchestra; Violin, Batzini 
Sig. Bazzini. : - - : - : 3 ierger 
Chorale for Voices, “ Adoramus te” - = «+ Bortinansky, 
Overture (Ruler of the Spirits) - - Weber. 


Conductor, Dr. Wylde. 

There was no novelty in this concert, but where all was so 
good, novelty could, for once in a way, be spared. The con- 
ductor during the whole evening was Dr. Wylde, who performed 
his duties with such efficiency, that, as a morning contemporary 
has justly said, the absence of Herr Lindpaintner; the admirable 
conductor in ordinary, was not felt. The overture and symphony 
of Beethoven were both magnificently played, and the last was 
applauded with enthusiasm. Equally good was the fiery Ruler 
of the Spirits. Mendelssohn’s musical poem was not quite so 
irreproachable, the execution being at times unsteady. But Dr. 
Wylde took it at the real Mendelssohnian speed, to which, the 
band being accustomed to a slower time, must be attributed the 
occasional want of precision in the performance. 

M. Hallé gave a fine reading of Mendelssohn’s second 
concerto, and the accompaniments for the orchestra were 
played with invariable delicacy and point. Such splendid music 
and such admirable playing could not fail to delight the 
audience, and the applause at the conclusion was unani- 
mous. Beethoven’s cantata, so rarely played, though so very 
beautiful, was a real treat. It went well, and the chorus 
was all that could possibly be desired. Mad, Amedei’s singing 
of Mozart’s “Io ti lascio” was too laboured, and Mad. Ruders- 
dorf’s of the grand air from Faust too slow and capricious. The 
chorale of Bortinansky—60 years ago Kapellmeister to the 
Royal Chapel in St. Petersburgh—was sung to per- 
fection by the chorus, unaccompanied, Nevertheless, 
we could see nothing whatever in the chorale itself, except a 
certain insipid smoothness. Sig. Bazzini’s “ Hymne Triomphale” 
is a very unmeaning composition ; but his execution was dexte- 
rous and extraordinary. The performance did not excite much 
interest. 

The third season of the New Philharmonic Society has thus 
been brought to a close in a manner which is honourable to Dr. 
Wylde, its founder and principal director. During the season 
the following works have been performed :— 

SyMPHONIES :—Eroica, Beethoven. In F, No.8, Beethoven. In B 
flat, Beethoven. Choral, Beethoven, A minor, Mendelssohn. C 
minor, Beethoven. 

OVERTURES :—Medea, Cherubini. 
Hassan, Weber. Masaniello, Auber. 
Leonora, Beethoven. Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn, 
Egmont, Beethoven. Ruler of the Spirits, Weber. 

PIayorortE CoNncERTOS.—Concerto in D minor—Miss Arabella 
Goddard— Mozart. ‘Serenade in B minor—Mdlle. Graever—Mendels- 
sohn. Concerto in G minor—Madlle. Wilhelmina Clauss—Mendelssohn. 
Concerto in G—Master John Barnett—Beethoven. Concerto in D 
minor—M. Hallé—Mendelssohn. Violin Concerto—Herr Ernst— 
Mendelssohn. 

A Selection from the Passions Music of St. Matthew, by Bach. 
Cantata, “ The Calm at Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” Beethoven. 

COMPOSITIONS BY LIVING CoMPosERS.—Overture, Naiades, Stern- 
dale Bennett. Overture, Der standhafte Prinz, Lindpaintner, Music 
to Milton’s Paradise Lost, Wylde. Overture, Die Corsen, Lind- 
paintner. Overture, Minnesiingers, Benedict. Immanuel (a Selection 


Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. Abon 
Schauspiel Director, Mozart. 





Mr. Lucas accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 





from), Leslie. Overture, Comus, Horsley. Overture, Olivier Brussen, 
Silas, Overture, Praeger. Overture, Tannhiiuser, Wagner. 
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The change of Jocale from Exeter to St. Martin’s Hall has been 
a decided advantage. It has lessened the expenses, and increased 
the effect. We are glad to hear that the services of Herr Lind- 
paintner have already been secured for the fourth season, 1855, 





Wituis's Rooms —Mr. J. H. Wright, professor of the bee 
gave a morning concert on Thursday, at the above rooms. He 
was assisted by Mesdames Ferrari and Ursula Barclay, Messrs. 
Marras and Ferrari as vocalists ; and Mdlle. Coulon (pianoforte), 
M. Bezeth (violin), Sig. Giulio Regondi (concertina), and Mr. H.J,. 
Trust and Miss Knowles (harp), as instrumentalists, The pro- 
gramme was entirely devoted to popular morceauz, The most 
effective performance of the evening was a grand concertante for 
voice, pianoforte, violin and harp, executed by Mad. Ferrari, 
Mdlle. Coulon, M. Bezeth and Mr. Wright. Mdlle. Coulon highly 
distinguished herself in Thalberg’s serenade from Don Pasquale. 
Mr. Aguilar was the conductor. 

Tur Cotocne CroraLt Union gave a farewell concert on 
Saturday evening, in the Hanover Square Rooms, to a crowded 
and brilliant audience. There was nothing new in the pro- 
gramme (which was relieved by performances on the pianoforte 
and violin, by M. Charles Hallé and Sig. Bazzini), but the singing 
was as wonderful as ever. The engagement of the German 
chorus has been again highly profitable to Mr. Mitchell, both in 
London and in the provinces. We regret to hear that they will 
be unable to renew their visit next year. Mr. Mitchell should 
apply - the Liedertafel of Bonn, or the choir of the Berlin 
Chapel. 

St. Marearet'’s Estate, NEAR RicuMonp.—The allotment of 
the first portion of the estate took place on Wednesday, the 7th 
instant, at the offices of the Conservative Land Society. The 
proceedings excited the greatest interest throughout the day. 
At eleven o’clock the secretary commenced the calling over the 
Books of Rights, and it was six o’clock before the register had 
been gone through, when it was announced that no less than 
195 plots out of 271 lots had been selected, amounting to more 
than £22,000 of land chosen by the shareholders, the prices of 
the lots varying from £496 to £50 each plot. This is by far the 
largest sum ever realised by a freehold land society in one day’s 
allotment. Viscount Ranelagh, the chairman, Colonel Brown- 
low Knox, M.P., vice-chairman, H. B. Ray, Esq., J. W. Hud- 
dleston, .Esq., Henry Pownall, Esq., Robert Steven, Esq, 
J.G, Maitland, Esq., Mr. Cribb, and the Rev. Dr. Worthington, 
the directors, were present, as also Colonel De Bathe, the Rev. 
Dr. Dodsworth, Rev, J. Callcott, Rev. C. Smalley, H. Godden, 
Esq., of Maidstone, W. Rodwell, Esq., of Ipswich, and other in- 
fluential members. The committee of the Royal Naval Female 
School have the refusal of the mansion, built for the Earl of 
Kilmorey, up to the 24th of June. 

Witu1s's Rooms.—The Misses Cole and Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s third 
matinée, the last of the series, was given on Monday, The programme, 
composed for the greater part of well-known and popular morceauz, 
was rendered important in the instrumental department by Beethoven’s 
quintet, in E flat, op. 16, for pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, horn, and 
bassoon ; and the sonata pastorale in D, op. 28, of the same composer. 
The quintet was extremely well executed by Messrs. Alfred Gilbert 
(pianoforte), Williams (clarionet), Nicholson (oboe), Standen (horn), 
and Baumann (bassoon). In the solo sonata, Mr. Alfred Gilbert was 
not less successful, Mendelssohn’s four-part song (MS.), “I wandered 
by the Brook Side,” by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Miss Susanna Cole, and 
Messrs. J. Parry Cole and Adlington Walworth, was the most inte- 
resting vocal performance of the evening. It was well sung, and 
deservedly encored. A couple of two-part songs—also by Mendelssohn 
—“I would that my Love,” and “The May Bells,” were given with 
much expression by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert and Miss Susanna Cole, who 
have studied ensemble singing so assiduously as to have brought it to a 
high degree of perfection. The charming sisters sing the music of 
Mendelssohn with the right feeling, and always make an impression in 
his duets. Signor Ferrari sang Mr. Lovell Phillips’s clever aria, 
“Partenza” with his usual good taste and vigorous style; Miss 
Susanna Cole gave Beethoven’s “ In questa tomba,” and Macfarren’s 
* Forget it not”—both fine compositions and well sung: Mr. Williams 
executed a solo on the clarionet, exhibiting a tone remarkable for 
power and sweetness; and Mr, B. Wells played a solo on the flute. 
The room was full, Mr, Wilkinson accompanied at the pianoforte. 
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Viexna.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Mercadante’ s 
opera, J/ Giuramento, has been given with Mesdames Medori, 
Borghi, Signors Bettini and Debassini in the principal parts. It 
was written for La Scala, at Milan, in 1837, and produced for 
the first time in Italian, at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, 
in the year 1838, and in German on the lst of February, 1838. 
It was played for the last time on the 10th of June, 1846, with 
Miss Catherine Hayes, Mdlle. Angri, Signors Fraschini, and 
Coletti. The revival has proved highly successful. Lucresia 
Borgia was given for the benefit of Signor Debassini. 

The harpist, Signor Antonio Zamarra, has given a concert in 
the room of the Musikverein. The bénéficiaire himself performed 
a fantasia with variations by Parish-Alvars, and La Danse des 
Sylphes, by Godefroid. Signor Mirate, Debassini, Sealese, Mad. 
Medori, and Fraulein Demerie, were the singers. 

Mad, Jenny Lind Goldschmidt gave her last concert on the 
26th of May, before a densely-crowded room, the proceeds being 
devoted to the poor of Vienna and the Arbeitschulen of the 
Frauenverein. The * Nightingale” sang “Casta diva,’ from 
Norma, “Non Paventar,” from // Flauto Magico, Githe’s “ Lied 
der Mignon,” with Schubert’s music, the “ Abschied vom Lieb- 
chen,” by Herr G. Hellmesberger, jun., “Der Schlottfegerbub,” 
from the Swedish, by Herr A. F. Lindblatt, and last, not least, 
Schubert’s “Ich muss noch tinmal singen,” which is so popular 
with the public here. Herr Otto Goldschmidt performed Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in G minor, with orchestral accompaniment, 
and a prelude by John Sebastian Bach solus. In the intervals 
of the music Mad. Rettich recited some compositions by Herren 
Halm, Seidl, and Scherenberg. 

The public examination of the pupils of the Academy of 
Music afforded very great satisfaction— Signor Merelli, manager 
of the Italian Opera, has received a valuable diamond ring as a 
mark of the Emperor's approval of the manner in which he 
arranged the words of the Fest-Cantata, “Kine Reise nach 
Wien.”—Capellmeister Herr Storch is seriously ill—There was 
a performance lately, in the Franciscan Church, of several of 
Dr. Josef Drexler’s compositions, consisting of a vocal mass for 
men’s voices, with graduale, solo quartet for soprano, contralto, 
tenor, and bass, in Ofertorium, with solos for soprano and 
contralto, and a chorus for male voices. The execution of the 
various pieces was very praiseworthy.—In honour of the 
Emperor’s marriage, Die Rose von Baterland, the words by 
Dr. J. N. Vogl, and the music by Capellmeister A. M. Storeh, 
was performed by the Ollmiitzer-Musikverein, with great success. 

Beruiwn.—(From our own Correspondent.) Les Huguenots has 
been given at the Royal Opera House, and, as usual, when 
M. Meyerbeer’s chef-d’euvre is played, the theatre was crammed 
to suffocation. Mad. Késter sustained the part of Valentine, 
and Herr Theodore Formes that of Raoul—Mad. Hermann- 
Csillag, from the Kirnthnerthor Theater, Vienna, and Herr 
Himmer, from Brunswick, have appeared in the two principal 
characters of La Favorite. Although this opera is not popular 
with the Berlin public, the two artists produced a very favour- 
able impression. They were supported by Fraulein Trietsch as 
Ines, Herr Krauze as the King, and Herr Bost as the Prior. 
Mad. Hermann-Csillag has selected the part of Fides.in the 
Prophéte for her next appearance.—Herr Hobinstein, the pianist 
(an old “prodigy,” in London, of the Liszt school), has arrived 
from St. Petersburg. He proceeds shortly to Weimar, and 
thence to Switzerland. He will probably return next season, 
and give a series of concerts.—I regret to inform you that Herr 
Robert Schumann’s complaint bas taken a very unfavourable 
turn. He has been growing worse during the last few weeks. 
The tenor, Franz Ditt, died on the 22nd of May, at three o’clock 
a.m., of an apoplectic fit, aged about forty. Ditt, in the 
course of his professional career, belonged to several of the first 
theatres in Germany ; among others, to those of Berlin, Hanover, 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine, Breslau, Hamburgh, the Theater an 
der Wien, etc. For some years past, Herr Ditt suffered from 
a complaint of the throat, besides other disorders, which effee- 
tually prevented him from exercising his artistic duties. The 
dejection produced by this, no doubt, hastened his dissolution. 
He died penniless, The members of the Royal Opera did all 
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in their power to assist him during the last period of his exist- 
ance, and paid the expenses of his funeral. Herr Ditt has left 
a wife and two children totally unprovided for. 

RorrerpamM.—(F rom a Correspondent).—The arrangements for 
the. grand musical festival.in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the Society for the Advancement of Music in 
Holland, to be held at, Rotterdam in the second week of July, 
are now complete;, The festivities will last for six days, three 
of which will be devoted to music, the whole to be concluded 
with a grand illumination and fireworks. M. Verhulst, Chevalier 
du Lion Nerlandais, is appointed conductor, and the following 
singers have undertaken the solo parts: Mdlle. Jenny Ney, 
from the opera at Dresden, Miss Dolby, M. Roger, the tenor 
from Paris, Pischek, and Formes. The chorus and orchestra 
will. consist. of 800. performers. THandel’s Jsrael in Egypt, 
Haydon’s Seasons, Beethoven’s 9th symphony (choral), a psalm 
by. Verhulst, and an overture by Hutschenruyter, are the 
works selected for performance. The following foreign artists, 
honerary members of the society, have accepted invitations to 
be present :—Meyerbeer, Lindpaintner, Liszt, Aloys, Schmitt, 
Marschner,. Dr, Marx, the Prince de la Moskowa, and many 
others, whose answers are expected. 

Napies.—At the Fondo, De Giosa’s opera, Elvira, first pro- 
duced at the Teatro Nuovo, in 1844, is given alternately with 
Miceli’s Conte di Rossiglione, both with success, the house being 
crowded every night. At the same theatre, Petrella’s opera, 
Elena di Tolosa, is in rehearsal, the ee parts by Signora de 
Roissi, and Signors Pancani, Walter, and Luzio. At the Teatro 
Nuovo two of Mercadante’s operas are in production, leonora 
and Gli Orazi, No new work is spoken of at the latter house, 
whilst atthe former, report speaks favourably of the new opera, 
semi-seria, in three acts, Albini di Lerida, by Bruno. This com- 
poser is.much liked by the Neapolitans, his last work at the 
same theatre having been very successful. It was produced in 
1844 and had along run. It was entitled, J Montanari Svedesi, 
and the principal parts were filled by Madame Dabeille, Signor 
Tamberlik and Beneéventano. In 1849 he gave, at the Teatro 
Nuova, an opera buffa in two acts, entitled, 11 Modello di Legno, 
the:poem by Notaro, which was. also well received. Verdi's J/ 
Trovatore been resumed at the same theatre. Signora 
Cappelli is described as having a good voice and method, but 
her acting is wanting in animation. The barytone, Brignole, has 
also a fine voice, which he turns to gvod account, but he is 
awkward on the stage—as for the poor tenor, Villani, 
his fate -is sealed, the public will not have him at any 

rice. There seems to be just now a terrible scarcity of tenors 
in Italy ; the new tenor, Pacini, is described as having studied 
in 4 good school, but he has had a severe cold ever since his 
début in Elvino, and it is audibly whispered about that his cold 
will be a chronic one. Luigi Ricci is engaged to write a new 
opera for the Teatro Nuovo. 

Mitay, 4th June, 1854—(From our own Correspondent).—At 
the Teatro Re, on Wednesday, the 24th ult., the first repre- 
sentation of the new opera Amilda, niusic by Prati, took place, 
with Madame Lorini, the tenor Sartiy and the barytone Cima. 
This being the first opera of the young Maestro, much generosity 
was manifested by the public. Although Signor Prati was 
honored with mr 6 recalls, in conjunction with the artists, and 
the artists themselves did their utmost, the opera was a failure. 
A prevailing monotony, a want of graceful melody, and a super- 
ficial knowledge of the rules of art, were displayed in almost 
every part of the work, which has had but three representations. 
The 3ist ult. being the last evening of the short season, a 
selection was given from M, Adam's Brewer of Preston, and 
Don Procopio, with the last two aets of Ji Giuramento (Merca- 
dante), and the cavatina of the Figlia del Fabbro of Panizza. 
The last piece was sang with excellent taste by the English 
contralto, “ Madame Lemaire,” who was warmly applauded, and 
calted-twice before the curtain.—At the Carcano, there has been 
no niovelty, only a few performances of J Puritani, having taken 
place. Unfortunately, a week since, the impresario found it 
necessary to close the theatre for the present to avoid further 
loss. It is expected that it will be re-opened with other operas 
in a short time, 








Tourtx.—At the Teatro Regio, the Pio-Filarmonica Society has 
given its last concert of a series of three. Among the pieces 
most applauded, were an air from Don Sebastiano, by the 
barytone Monari ; the finale of the third act of Ernani ; a duet 
from the Barbiere, by Signora Candiani and Signor Marchisio ; 
and a romanza from Luisa Miller, by Signor Milesi.° The 
sisters Ferni (violinists) received their customary applause 
and calls.—At the Teatro Sutera, the new opera of Dominicetti, 
Due Mogli in Una, has been produced with indifferent success. It 
was interpreted by the prima donna, Donati, the tenor, Caserini, 
the buffo, Zambelli, and the barytone, Zambellini. This opera was 

erformed for the first time, about twelve months since, at the 

eatro Filo-drammatico in Milan, where it was rather favourabl 
received, and its composer warmly applauded. The dibretto is 
taken from the Postillon de Longjumeau. 

Neissz.—There are three associations here for the propagation 
of good music—the Singacademie, the Miannergesangverein, and 
the Instrumentalverein, all under the direction. of the Musik- 
director, Herr Stuckenschmidt. The. following works have 
already been executed by the ay ere :—Handel’s Messiah, 
Haydn's Seasons, Mendelssohn’s Paulus, Elijah, hag, oko 
Lorely, Christus, and Psalms; Dr. Spohr’s Vater-Unser, Gade’s 
Comala, and several others. The Instrumentalverein gave its last 
concert before the holidays on the 19th May, on which occasion 
Weber's overture to Huryunthe,and Mendelssohn’s Sommernachts- 
traum were performed. The ladies of the Singacademie under- 
took the choruses. The Instrumentalverein consists of about 
fifty members, professionals and dilettanti. 

Rome.—Verdi’s Macbeth has been played almost every night 
with increasing success, The opera is described as being well 

ot up, and the artists engaged in it—Signora De Giuli, and 
Signore Cresci and La Terza—are warmly appreciated by the 
public. The lady is their idol, both as singer and actress. La 
Terza is an excellent Banquo, and. sings with energy, although 
he is not a good actor, Cresci quite carries the house by storm 
in the duo, “Fatal mia donna,”. The next opera will be Doni- 
zetti’s Maria di Rohan, with Cresci. The Teatro Valle, after 
ashort struggle, has been closed... As usual, the fault is attributed 
to the management. 

Frankrort.—The library of the celebrated Abbé Vogler ‘is 
announced for sale on the 22nd inst. 

Hanover.—Herr Franz Lachner's opera, Catherina Cornaro, has 
been repeated with success. Frinlein Janda from Prague (now 
in London) has appeared as Orsino in Lucrezia Borgia. M. Vieux- 
temps has given a concert, and, as usual, been enthusiastically 
applauded. Fraulein Johanna Wagner and Friiulein Ney are 
expected shortly. 

RUNSWICK.—Mad. Sophie Forster has appeared at a concert 
of sacred music, and was greatly applauded for her execution of 
the air: “Se i miei Sospiri,” by Stradella. She also sang at 
Celle, at a concert given by MM. Haberbier (pianist), and Peters 
(harpist), from Paris, At the second concert, for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of the members of the Brunswick 
Capelle, the overture to Mendelssohn’s Sommernachtstraum, 
Beethoven's Sinfonia erotica, and the overture to Tannhiiuser were 
performed: The theatre closed on the 17th May with w re- 

resentation of Der Freischiitz, The festival of the Eimséinger- 

und which is shortly to be celebrated here, will bea very grand 
affair. About thirty Gesangvereine, from all parts of Germany, 
have promised their assistance. 

Monicu.—Herr Ander and Fraulein Scharzbach have appeared in Le 
Prophéte, the gentleman as John of Leyden, and the lady as Bertha, 
Both were enthusiastically applauded and recalled several times,—M. 
Hector Berlioz will give a series of concerts in July, during the period of 
the Exhibition. He will afterwards proceed to Dresden to direct. the, 
execution of his opera, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Aycona.—Verdi’s Giovanna d’ Arco, exeeuted by Signora Scotta, and 
Signors Negrini and Crivelli, has been successful. 

Botoana.—The violinist, De Giovanni, gave a concert at the ‘Teatro 
del Corso, and played three pieces with great applause, amongst which 
‘we may mention a new fantasia by Ernst. 

Brestav.—Herr Tichatscheck wiil shortly appear in Tannhduser, and 
also Herr Young, from Pesth, as Lionel. 

BromprrG.—Fraulein Johanna Wagner has been very succesful in 
the character of Romeo, in Bellini’s Montecchi e Capuletti. 
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Esszn.— The new organ, built by the brothers Ibach, of Barmen, for 
the Evangelical Church, was inaugurated on the 5th May. It has 
1,600 pipes and twenty-seven registers. Its total cost was 2,600 
thalers, 

Cotoanr.—Herr Réder has obtained a prolongation of the lease of 
the theatre for two years. He has also been promised a subvention of 
5000 thalers (about £750) by the members of the Town Council, who, 
at their last eitting, spoke in terms of high praise of his former exer- 
tions, (We hope - manages at Cologne better than he did in Loudon 
at Drury Laue, and the Princess’s in 1849.—Ep,) 

Boxn.—A meeting of the inhabitants was lately held in the Rath- 
haus, to take into consideration the project for a grand musical festival, 
to come off in the beginning of August, The committee for carrying 
it out is appointed. 

ipsic.—Herr Mitterwurzer has become a great favourite here 


Mad. Schreiber-Kirchberger has appeared as Valentine, in_ the} pe 


Huguenots.— Herr Theodore Formes is expected shortly from Berlin.— 
Herr Staudig] will appear for a limited number of nights. Herr 

; the pianist, through here on his way to Prague, 
where he intends remainmg during the summer months. 

Nurwzerc.—Madlle. Bochkolz-Faleoni and Herr Reer, from 
Coburg, gave a concert for the benefit of the persons lately burnt out at 
Hammelburg. Madlle. Falconi is now in London. 

Drespry.—Friulein La Grua, who, since taking her leave of absence 
from the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, has been playing with success. 
at Lyons, will shortly appear in this city. 

Homsvure.—M. Vieuxtemps lately gave a concert, which was well 
attended, He afterwards left for Aix-la-Chapelle, to take part in the 
musical festival. 

’ FRranxvort-ON-THE-Matnr.—Riihl’s Gesangverein executed Bach's 
Passions-Musik tothe Gospel according to St. John, for the first time 
in this town, on the 29th of May. 

’Cassgt.— Herr Hochheimer, from the Karthnerthortheater, Vienna, 
has appeared in Der Freischiitz, the Huguenots, and Figaro’s Hochzeit. 
Herr Roberti, also, from the theatre in Frankfort-on-the-Maine has 
made his début as the Czar in Lortzing’s opera of Czar und Zimmer- 


mann, 
Scxwenin.—Figaro’s Hochzeit and Masaniello have been given. 
Herr Tichatscheck played the principal part in the latter. 
Praeur.—Herr Beck, from the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, has 
made his début in this city as Wilhelm Tell, in Rossini’s opera of the 


same name, ; 

_.BRvuyN.—Herr Erl has appeared as Raoul, Robert, Edgar, and José, 
(in Indra), with success. 

GrxNoa.—At the Carlo Felice, Verdi's Trovatore has had the most 


brilliant success. Signora Peneo excited public enthusiasm. to the | §4 


highest pitch both as an actress and singer, and, more particularly in 
the fourth act, carried the house by storm. The tenor, Carrion, is also 
in high favour, and is nightly encored in his first aria. The baritone, 
Della Santa, is spoken of as a careful singer and an intelligent actor. 

Mawtvsa.— L'Elisir d@ Amore has been performed for two evenings 
only, as the execution did not prove satisfactory; Adina, Signora 
Drussilla Fiorio-Borella ; the tenor, Petrovich ; and the duffo, Borella. 
Cenerentola has been repeated with applause for the artists; the prima 
donna Forconi, Petrovich, and Borella. 





New Yorx.—Jullien’s farewell series of concerts at Castle- 
garden has been largely attended, and the interest has been well 
sustained throughout. The performances, as usual, have been 
very superior, and have given: the utmost satisfaction. Jullien 
has given two hundred and fourteen concerts in the United 
States. \ His success, so far as the public are concerned, has been 
gratifying. His audiences have been large and enthusiastic ; and 
it'is the general conviction that he isthe best conductor who has 
flourished a’ baton in America. He is certainly the most ener- 
getic and painstaking ; and is said to be the only conductor who 
can obtain a pianissimo from a full grand orchestra. The pianis- 
simos and crescendos of Jullien’s orchestra are overwhelming. 
The auditors listen, with abated breath, to catch the mystic, 
weird-like tones which, at first stretching along the verge of 
silence, gradually deepen and expand, and sweep through the hall 
with irresistible power, filling the soul with tumultuous, sublime, 
aud blissful emotions. It is said that Jullien sometimes spends 
several days in unremittingly drilling his band, in order to secure 
this marvellous degree of executive perfection, which has cer- 
_— never been equalled by any other orchestra that we have 


tention to points of detail. In his opinion, nothing is of too 
little importance to be lightly passed over. Whatever will 
contribute to the effect and perfectness of a performance, 
he considers worthy of particular attention. Conductors of 
choirs and teachers of singing-schools, as well as conduetors of 
orchestras, can learn a useful lesson from M. Jullien in this 
respect, namely, that the execution of their choirs and schools 
can never be brought to a satisfactory degree of perfection 
without the most thorough attention to every point, however 
seemingly unimportant, that has the slightest bearing upon the 
character of the performance. Jullien has done much for the 
cause of music in America. He has shown what can be done 
by an energetic, pains-taking, and enthusiastic conductor ; and 
hereafter the public will not be satisfied with such orchestral 
rformances as they were wont to applaud prior to the advent 
of Jullien and his accomplished assistants. : 

PS.—Since the foregoing was written, we have heard it 
intimated that Jullien will prolong his stay with us, his success 
at Castle-Garden having been so tas to warrant a con- 
tinuation of his “ farewell series."—Wew York Misical Review, 

Boston, May 22.—M. Jullien, with his hitherto unrivall 
orchestra, has come and gone, and left us only the memory of 
the sweet sounds which he seemed to draw from’ his utors 
almost at will, by the mere wave of his ddton> If scrupulously 
and religiously to keep his word, and not raise false Md sgeomes 
in the public mind be worthy of ‘praise, then’ is’ Jullien, who 
has done exactly as he agreed, and furnished tis with orches-- 
tral musie better than we have ever listened to, an honourable 
man, and an impresario without fault. Jullien ‘gave five con- 
certs in this city, every one of which was crowded with tho 
beauty and fashion of the town. Notwithstanding the orchestra: 
was diminished by about one half, or forty players, the perform- 
ances gave unbounded delight and pleasure. 








MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MonDay.—English Glee and Madrigal Union Concert, Willis’s*Rooms, 
King-street, St. James's, Three o'clock.—Mrs,.Anderson’s Grand 
Annual Concert, Hanover Square Rooms,. Half-past One. o’¢lock.———— 
Choral Fund Benefit Concert, St. Martin’s Hall. : 
Turspay.— Musical Union, Matinée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. Quarter-past Three o'clock. ' 
Wepnespay.—Royal Society of Female Musicians’ Concert, Hanover 
ware Rooms. Eight o’clock.——Harmonic Union, Nauman’s Christ, 
Exeter Hall. Half-past Seven o’clock. Mr. Hullah,, Elijah, St. Martin’s ' 
Hall. Eight o’clock.——Mrs. John Macfarren, Matinée Musicale, 27, 
Queen Anne-street. Three o'clock. : eo 
Fripay.— Miss Binckes’ Concert, Philharmonic Rooins, ‘Newman- 
street. - Eight o’clock. . wage 
Saturpay.—Herr Hildebrand-Romberg, Morning ‘Concert, “Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. Half-past Two o’clock. ‘ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ww. STERNDALE BENNETT respectfully announces 





on Monday, July 3. 





over- 
commencing at Half:past Three. ‘Symphony in’ KH’ flat; Mozh 
certo, Pianoforte, Beethoven ; Fantaisie, Clarinet ; ' Overtutes) “Tales - of 


Mr. W.G. Casins; Clarinet, Mr. Maycock. Tickets,Ss. each, te 


at the usual places. 





CONCERT, on Tuesday, June 20th, at the Hanover Square 
Vocalists, Misses Messent, U. Barclay, M Monat, the Mi 
Mr. Perren, Signor Nappi. Instrumentalists, Mdlle. St. Marc, 
M. Vogel, Herr Romberg. Violin, The Brothers Holmes, Conductors, 
Herren Rummel, Gollmick, and Mr. Gilbert. Tickets, 5s. and 7s. ; 
Reserved, 10s. 6d.; to be had of The Brothers Holmes, 52, Frith-street, 
Soho, and the principal music-sellers, 





His success as a conductor is in great part due to his at- 


oe EN : 


that his MORNING PERFORMANCE of. CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, . 


RCHESTRAL UNION.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
The Third Concert on Saturday next at the Han ~~ ‘Rooms, © 
ozart$ Con-’ 


Fingal,” Mendelssohn, and “The Regicide,” Rane ROENE_ PRN “ 


THE BROTHERS HOLMES will give:an EVENING . 
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ILLIS’S ROOMS.—Madlle. Cuauss has the honour to 

announce her GRAND CONCERT will take place at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Saturday, June 24. For further particulars apply to Cramer, 
Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH will 

be performed on Wednesday, June 14th, under the direction of Mr, 
John Hullah. Vocalists—Mrs. Enderssohn, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby. 
Miss Freeman, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lockey, Mr, Buckland, Mr. 
Weiss. Tickets, 1s.; galleries, 2s. 6d.; stalls, 5s. May be had of all 
Music-sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall. To commence at Eight o'clock. 


USICAL UNION.—Members are requested to observe 
that the MATINEES in June will take place Weekly. Willis’s 
Rooms, Tuesday, June 13th. Quartet, in D, Mozart ; Trio Concertanf, 
pianoforte, &c., E minor, op. 119, Spohr; Quartet, No. 5 in A, Beeth- 
oven. Solos, Pianoforte, Executants—Ernst, Goftrie, Hill, Piatti, and 
Hallé. Doors open at Three. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to be had 
of Cramer & Co., Regent-street; Ollivier, Chappell, & Co., Bond-street. 
Mdlle. Clauss is engaged for the Gth, and Vieuxtemps for the 7th 
Matinée. Director.—J. Ella. 


ARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL.— Next 
Wednesday, June 14th, under the patronage of Her Majesty, for 
the Benefit of the German Hospital, Emil Nauman’s Oratorio, “ Christ, 
the Messenger of Peace,” will be performed for the first time in this 
country. Vocalists—Madame Caradori, Mdlle. Agnes Biiry, Miss Stab- 
bach, Mdlle Vestvali, Herr Reichardt, Mr. Miranda, Herr Hélzel, and 
Herr Formes, The Band and Chorus will consist of 500 performers. 
Conductor, M, Emil Naumann; Organist, Mr. W. Rea. ‘Tickets, 5s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s each. Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 














Ms ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
her ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on Wednesday, June 
2ist, when she will perform Beethoven’s Concerto in G major, Men- 
delssohn’s Serenade, and a selection of solo pieces; assisted by the 
members of the Orchestral Union. Vocalists—Miss Dolby and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon, Tickets, 7s.; reserved 
seats, half-a-guinea each; to be had of the principal music-sellers; and 
Miss Goddard, 47, Welbeck-street, where a plan of the room may be 
seen. 


HEB B. HILDEBRAND-ROMBERG begs to announce 
: that his MORNING CONCERT will take place at Willis’s Rooms 
on Saturday, 17th June, at Half-past Two o’clock, when he will be 
assisted by the following eminent performers:—Vocalists: Mad. Doria, 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Mdlle. Herrmann, Herr Hdlzel, and Signor Bettini. 
Instrumentalists: violin, Herren Ernst and Ries; viola, Mr. Hill; 
violoncello, Herr Hildebrand-Romberg ; pianoforte, Herr Pauer ; con- 
ductors, Mr. Grattan and Herr Praeger. Tickets, 10s. 6d., reserved 
seats, 15s.; to be had of Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent-street ; Kwer 
and Co., 390, Oxford-street ; and of Herr Hildebrand-Romberg, 22, 
Bentinck-street, Manchester-square. 


LJANOVER-SQUARE CONCERT ROOMS.— Signor 
1) 











GIULIO REGONDI begs to announce that his ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday, 
June 22, 1854, to commence at Two o’clock precisely. Vocalists— 
Mesdames Taccani Tasca, Ferrari, F. Lablache, and Miss Dolby ; Signori 
Marras, Ferrari, and F. Lablache. Pianoforte, Madame De Fauche, 
Signori Li Calsi, and A. Montuoro; Harp, Herr Oberthur; Concertina, 
Signor Giulio Regondi; Accompanyist, Mr. Aguilar; Leader, Mr. 
Thirlwall ; Conductor, Mr. F, Mori, ‘Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; to be had 
of the principal music-sellers. Reserved seats, 15s. each; to be had only 
of Signor Giulio Regondi, 56, Albany-street, Regent’s-park ; and Messrs. 
Wheatstone, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


M®. ANDERSON, Pianiste to Her Majesty the Queen, 
has the honour to announce that her ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
on Monday, June 12, to commence at half-past one o’clock precisely. 
Vocalists: Mesdames Castellan, Louisa Pyne, Agnes Bury, Rudersdorff, 
Nissen Saloman, and Clara Novello: Signori Gardoni and Belletti, 
Herren Reichardt and Formes. Instrumentalists: pianoforte, Mrs, 
Anderson, Mrs. F. B. Jewson, and Mr. W. G. Cusins; violin, M. Sainton; 
violoncello, Signor Piatti. Conductor, Mr. Costa. The orchestra will 
be complete in every department. Reserved seats and tickets may be 
secured at the principal music warchouses, aud of Mrs, Anderson, 
34, Nottingham-place, 








NDER the Immediate Patronage of her Grace the 
Duchess of Wellington, and other distinguished and noble persons. 
Mdlle. LOUISE CHRISTINE has the honour to announce that her 
FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE will take place on Friday, June 28, at 
her residence, Eaton-square, Grand Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard 
Harp, Mdlle. Louise Christine, Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Further 
particulars will be shortly announced. Tickets to be obtained only at 
Andrews, Bond-street, and Cramer and Beale, Regent-street. 


ADAME MORTIER DE FONTAINE and SIGNOR 

BOTTURA have the honour of announcing to their Pupils and 
Friends that their ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place 
on Saturday, 24th June, 1854, at Half-past One o’clock precisely, at the 
Réunion des Arts, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. Vocalists—Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Madame Mortier De Fontaine, and Madame Ferrari; 
Signor Gardoni, Signor Flavio, Signor Covas, Signor Belletti, Signor 





‘Burdini, Signor Bottura, and Signor Ferrari. Violin, Signor Bazzini ; 


Flute, Signor Briccialdi; Violoncello, Mons. Paque; Pianoforte, Signor 
Arthur Napoleon. Accompanyists—Signor Pilotti and Herr Wilkelm 
Ganz. Single Ticket, 15s.; Double Tickets, One Guinea; may be had 
exclusively at Madame Mortier’s residence, 48, Great Marylebone-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


DLLE. ANNIE DE LARA has the honour to an- 
- nounce her FIRST ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday next, June the 
13th, under the most distinguished patronage. Vocalists: Mdlle. Rita 
Favanti, Miss Messent, Mdlle. Annie de Lara, Mrs. Arthur Stone, the 
Misses Brougham, Miss Blanche Tudor, Mr. Wrighton, Mr. Alfred Pierre, 
Mons. Villot, Mr. Charles Cotton, and Mr. Frank Bodda, _Instrumen- 
talists: Grand pianoforte, Mdlle. St. Marc; harp, Mr. Frederick Chat- 
terton; violin, Mr. Viotti Collins; violoncello, Mr. George Collins; con- 
certina, Mr. Bertioli, Conductors: Signor Pilloti, Herr Meyer Lutz, 
Herr Wilhelm Ganz, and Mr. Maurice Davies. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
unreserved, 7s.; fam'ly tickets, to admit four, 21s. To be had at R. W. 
Olivier’s, 19, Old Bond-street ; Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street ; 
Malle. Annie de Lara, 14, Torrington-square; and all Music Sellers. 


ISS BINCKES SECOND SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Philharmonic Rooms, next Friday, June 
16th, at Eight o'clock. Part 1.—Sonata, Pianoforte, Miss Binckes, 
Macfarren; Recit. and Air, ‘When the sigh long suppressed,” Miss 
Messent; Recit. and Rondo, “Gone, he’s gone” (by desire), Miss 
Binekes, Macfarren ; Fantasia, Concertina, Mr. R. Blagrove; Recit. and 
Air, “ They err who tell us Love can die,” Miss Binckes, Mudie; Song, “ I 
have travelled through all nations,” Mr. Frank Bodda, Balfe; Solos, Piano- 
forte, Miss Binckes. Part 2.—Fantasia, Pianoforte (Maritana), Miss 
Binckes, Wallace ; New Irish Ballad, “ Kitty Tyrrell,” Mr. Frank Bodda, 
C. Glover ; Canzonet, “The Forget-me-not,” Miss Binckes, W. Aspull ; 
Ballad, “Come out to me,” Miss Messent, Linley; Song, “‘ Where the 
Bee sucks,” Miss Binckes, Dr. Arne; Duet, Concertina and Pianoforte, 
Mr. R. Blagrove and Miss Binckes. Conductor—Herr W. Ganz. 
Programmes and Tickets tobe had of Messrs. Cramer, and Co., Regent- 
street. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
Under the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. Mr. Benedict has tlic 
honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that his Grand ANNUAL 
CONCERT will take J mi at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
on Friday Morning, June 23, to be supported by the Eminent Artistes and 
the Band and Chorus of that great Lyrical Establishment, including the 
services of Madame Grisi (being one of her furewell performances in 
England), Mdile. Angiolina Bosio, Mdlle. Marai, Mdile. Albini, Malle. 
Nantier Didiée, and Madame Viardot ; Signor Tamberlik, Signor Lablache, 
Signor Ronconi, Signor Luchesi, Signor Tagliatico, Signor Stigelli, Signor 
Susini, Signor Polonini, Monsieur Zelger, and Signor Mario. "In addition 
to the above artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, the following Jadies and 
gentlemen have most kindly offered their valuable services :—Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Signor Belletti, Monsieur 
Vivier, Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Benedict, Herr 
Ernst, Signor Bazzini, Signor Piatti, and Monsieur C. Hallé. Prices of 
admission :—Stalls, £1 1s.; Boxes, Grand Tier, £5 §s.; Pit Tier, £3 3s.; 
First Tier, £44s.; Second Tier, £2 2s.; Pit, 5s,; Amphi 
5s. Applications for boxes, stalls, and places, to be made at the Box- 











| office of the Theatre, or of Mr, Benedict, 2, Manchester-square, 
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Rez 4h ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The THIRD 
CONCERT, for the Exhibition of the Students, will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday Morning, the 13th of June, to 
commence at Iwo o'clock. Single Tickets, 5s.; Family Tickets (to 
admit four), 16s.; to be had at the principal Music-sellers, and at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 


PERA COMIQUE, 8ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. King- 

street, St. James’s.—The Director of the ThéAtre Lyrique, Paris, 
beg to announce, that owing to the great success achieved by Madame 
Marie‘Cabel, in the new opera, entitled, ‘‘ Le Bijou Perdu,” produced on 
Wednesday evening with the most brilliant éelat, it will be repeated on 
this evening, Saturday, June 10, 1854. The entertainments will com- 
mence at Eight. o’clock precisely, with the new and very successful opera, 
entitled “ Le Bijou Perdu ;” Toinon—Madame Marie Cabel (as originally 
performed by her in Paris, and her third appearance in this country). 
Conductor, Mons. Deloffre. The nights of performance will be on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. Subscriptions will be 
received for twelve representations, Prices of admission for the night: 
Stalls, 10s 6d.; Boxes (Dress Circle), 5s.; Pit, 2s, 6d.; Amphitheatre, 
2s. One Shilling booking is charged for Dress Circle. Amphitheatre 
(numbered and reserved), 2s. 6d. Private Boxes—Grand Tier, Four 
Guineas ; Pit Tier, Three ditto; First Circle, Two ditto. Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made to Mr. Séguin, at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, and at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street. 

The Fourth Representation will be given on Monday, June 12, 1854, 
on which occasion Madame Marie Cabel, and all the artistes from the 
Théitre Lyrique, Paris, will make their third appearances, in the new 
opera, entitled “ La Promise.” 


W ILLIS'S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s—Under 
the most distinguished patronage. --M LLE. MARIE SEDLATZEK 
(of the Royal Opera, Drury-lane) and HERR SEDLATZEK (Kammer 
Virtuos of His Highness the Prince Paul Esterhazy), respectfully 
announce to the Nobility and Gentry that they will give a MATINEE 
MUSICALE, at the above Rooms, on Wednesday, June 28, 1854, ‘To 
commence at Half-past Two o’clock. Vocalists—Madame Caradori (by 
the kind permission of the Directors of the Royal Opera, Drury-lane), 
Mile. Hermann, Mile, Amedei, Mlle. Marie Sedlatzek (who will sing, for 
the first time, several favourite English Songs), and Madame Rudersdorf 
(by the kind permission of the Directors of the Royal Opera, Drury- 
lane), Herr Reichardt (by the kind permission of the Directors of the 
Royal Opera, Drury-lane), Signor Belletti, Herr Holzel, and Herr 
Formes (by the kind permission of the Directors of the Royal Opera, 
Drury-lane). Instrumentalists—Violin, M. Sainton; Flute, Herr 
Sedlatzek ; Oboe, Herr Barre; Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; Bassoon, Mr. 
Baumann; Pinnoforte, Mr. George Osborne; Harp, Herr Oberthiir; 
Violoncello, Herr Hildebrand Romberg; Concertina, Signor Regondi ; 
and Horn, Signor Puzzi. Accompanyists—M. Benedict, Mr. Aguilar, 
and Herr Praeger. In the course of the Concert, Reichard’s celebrated 
Quintuor for Wind Instruments will be performed. Also, Herr Sedlatzek 
and Herr Oberthiir will perform (by desire) a Fantasia for Flute and 
Harp, “ Italy and Ireland,” by Bochsa and Tulou. Tickets, 7s. each ; 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ‘Io be had at the principal Music Warehouses, 
and of Mdlle. and Herr Sedlatzek, 28, Manchester-street, Manchester- 
square. 


Mé PAGET (Bass), Mrs. PAGET (late Miss CLARKE), 
Royal Academy of Music, (Contralto).—All communications relative 
to engagements for Concerts and Oratorios to be addressed Atherstone, 
Warwickshire. 


[Re ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs, Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 
gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond-street. 


NHE LONDON ORCHESTRA.—Conductor, Mr. Frank 
Mori; Leader, Mr. Thirlwall. © Principal Soloists, Messrs. Barret, 
Richardson, Lazarus, Baumann, Lovell Phillips, Rowland, To ue, 
Nadaud, Payton, Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, Godfrey, Hardy, Cioffi, ) 
Chipp, and Zeiss; added to which are Messrs. Russell, Antoine, Guest, 
Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, I. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson, 
&e. This celebrated Orchestra can now be engaged to perform at Con- 
certs during the London Season. For ternis, address to Mr. A. Guest, 
Hon. See., 1, Ki Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to 
Messrs, Cramer, le, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 

















RYALLS’ (Professor of Singing) Pianoforte 
© Repository, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead. Pianofortes on hire 


and taken in exchange. 


USIC TRADE.—To be disposed of, a first-rate, old- 

established Music Business, in one of the best and most leading 
thoroughfares at the West End. The shop has mahogany plate-gliss 
front, and swing doors. Terms very moderate, as the priector is 
about to leave shortly for America. Apply to G., 54, Albany-street. 


th CONCERTINA PLAYERS,—Signor Carlo Minasi 
begs to notify to his friends and the public generally that he has just 
tented his improvements in the manufacture of the above popular 
instrument, which will be found to give a volume of sound and freedom 
of touch hitherto unattained, Signor Minasi will be happy to show 
these instruments to any person who will favour him with a call at his 
residence, No. 16, Brecknock-place, n-road, where he gives lessons 
on the Concertina. Piano and Singing on moderate terms. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 
all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s 10d., 3s. Od., 38. 2d., 3s. 4d., 
and 3s, 8d, Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s, Od.; Former Price, 4s, 4d. Strong Green Tea, 
2s. 8d., 3s. Od., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d., 4s. Od., 48. 4d., 49. Sd., and 5s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 1ld., 114d. and 1s, Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d, 1s, 2d., 
1s. 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s. 6d. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application. Sugars are supplied at market prices, 


\HE SAXOPHONE.—Roupatt, Ross, Carrez, and Co., 
100, New Bond street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just reeeived a variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voir expressive.” — Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


RUPALL ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 

STREET, LONDON, have the honour of avnouncing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had.on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 
GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 

inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment eyery two months, when he h for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest colleetion of Cremona and other Instruments in England, 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart's celebrated in-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


THE ONLY EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL FOR 
HARMONIUMS, price Ten Guineas, with wine late improve- 

ments, manufactured solely by Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co, Has 
the full compass, with improved expression stop, a rich sustained tone, in 
power ad libitum, is an excellent substitute for the organ, does not requi 
tuning, and is admirably suited to play with the pianoforte. Messrs W. 
and Co, have an extensive assortment of the above ready for exportation ; 
also a variety of French Harmoniums, with the yarious stops, at yery 
re(luced prices. Warren’s Instructions for the above, 4s, 

Wheatstone and Co., Patentees and Inyentorg of the Concertina, 20, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 
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ARMONIUMS. — Caution. — George Luff and Son, 
makers to Her Majesty of the only Real Harmonium, to prevent 
the sale of inferior imitations, have reduced their prices, both for sale or 


hire. 

PIANOFORTES, with increased and more equalized power of tone, 
superior touch, and great durability, in every variety and price, for sale, 
hire, exchange, or exportation. George Luff and Son, 103, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


EPAIRS of STRINGED, REED, and BRASS MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS. — Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to 
announce to the musical profession and the public, that, to enable them 
to execute repairs in the best possible manner, they have recently engaged 
from Germany one of the most skilful European artisans to superintend 
this department, and who thoroughly understands the mechanism of 
Musical Instruments of every description and model. Parties, therefore, 
intrusting the most valuable instruments to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
my ee upon their being treated with a care and efficiency unequalled 
in don. Boosey and Sons, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 28, 
Holles-street. 


OUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only indis- 
pensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they are 
peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive to health and 
vity. Among the various preparations offered for the purpose, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, og Peart DentIFRIcE, stands unrivalled in 
its capability of embellishing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the 
latest period of life. red from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, 
transmitted to this country at great expense, this unique compound wili 
be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like 
whiteness to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, 
render the gums firm and red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and 
from its aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the breath.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Cavtion.—The words “Rowianps’ Oporto” are on the Label, and 
“A. Rowtanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on each box. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


C#. ANSON EROTIQUE, pour le Piano, par Jules, 

Egghard, Op. 19. Price 2s. LA HARPE EOLIENNE, Ré- 
verie pour la Piano, par W. Kriiger, Op. 25. Price 3s.—The manner in 
which these two pieces have introduced themselves and been received in 
musical circles has stamped them as the gems of the season.—Ewer & Co., 
390, Oxford-street. 


N4E PIER (Napier). An historical song, written, com- 
posed, and dedicated to Britain's Brave Tars, by L. Lindley. 
Price 2s,—Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. of 


SONG OF SPRING (Frihlingslied). Dedicated to, and 
sung by, Mdlle. Agnes Biiry. Composed by Carl Reinecke. 
Price 2s,—Ewer & Cvu., 390, Oxford-street. 


Types rep by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
—Mrs. JOSEPH KIRKMAN’S NEW SYSTEM OF HARMONY 
is now veady, price 15s. the complete set (or each part may be had sepa- 
rately); comprising the Model Scale, Harmonical Circle, and the Prac- 
tical Analysis, with a Dictionary of all the Intervals, showing at one view 
their harmonical qualities; also an Exercise Book, in which the exerciscs 
are all prepared to be filled up by the pupil, which, when completed, -vill 
form a valuable compilation of all the essential harmonies in music. The 
diagrams illustrate the progress of harmony at one view. The study of 
the intervals is much simplified by means of a sliding representation of 
the pianoforte key-board, shewing at a glance their semitonic division and 
denomination ; also, by'a newly invented sliding model, is distinctly seen 
the manner in which chords are inverted, with their signature, root, and 
resolution. This system is well adapted for those who wish to obtain 
proficiency in playing the pianoforte; for while the exercises are illustra- 
tive of harmony and modulation, they are at the same time excellent for 
practice on that instrument. One week’s attentive study of this per- 
spicuous diagram will do away with the necessity of months of arduous 
and thankless labour. This system is well adapted to class teaching. The 
Publishers beg to direct particular attention to this novel system, the 
simplification of which subdues all difficulties, and systematically arranges 
the progressive paths, proving that the science of harmony is adapted to 
the capacity of all who will give moderate application to its attainment, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 




















EW SONG.—“ AH! WHY SO SAD ?”—Poetry and 
Music by J. Thorne Harris, Published by Wessel and Co., 229, 
Regent-street. 


Ts E ELECTRIC GALOP, by GOLLMICK. A second 
edition of this celebrated galop is just published for the Pianoforte, 
price 2s.; and for Orchestra, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


THE MARIO VALSE, by TINNEY, on Airs from 
Rigoletto, with a Portrait of Signor Mario, in colours, by Brandard, 
is published this day, price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ERLES D’ECUME, played by Miss Arabella Goddard, 

and enthusiastically encored at Herr Oberthiir’s Concert, in Willis’s 

Rooms, on Tuesday morning, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., 
only by Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street, London, 


YHE BALTIC.—A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHARLES 

NAPIER, by a Distin Artist, will embellish the title page 

of the Baltic Galop, by Albert Wagner, published by Messrs. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


J UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, T’AMO, 
introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’ Elisir d’ Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 53, New Bond-street, London. 


EW. DUET BY CAMPANA—“UNA SERA 

D’AMORE.” Notturno d due voci, by F, Campana, to be sung 

at the Author’s Concert on the 19th inst., is just blished, price 2s, 6d. 

Also, the very popular Romanza, “IO T’AMERO,” by the same 
Composer, price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


post PUBLISHED, price Is. 6d, by post 2s, an 

Anthem, “ By the Streams of a gl (Wrth afonydd Babilon), 
by William Owen Tremadoc. Originally composed on the Welsh version 
of the 137th Psalm. The English words by the Rev, Richard Parry, 
Ffestiniog. Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment by Dr. 8. 8. Wesley. 
London: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. May be had also from 
the author. 


EYERBEER.—‘ L’Eroite pu Norp,” the new opera by 
Meyerbeer, now being performed at Paris with unprecedented suc- 
cess, aud various arrangements of the same for.the Pianoforte are ready. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
Also, MEYERBEER’S MARCHE DE FLAMBEAUX, Solo, 3s, ; 
and the same, arranged as a Duet by Woolff, 5s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 167, North Street, 





























Brighton, 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, BY ADOLPH 
GOLIMICK. 

JUST PUBLISHED. So 

1. Chanson & Boire ... dion vou ; 3 0 
2. Farewell (transcription) ... ne , . 4 0 
8. German Volkslied (transcribed) ... re ee ee 
4, Minerva, Grand Valse, Solo 2 ae 5h 
Ditto mm joi Ee = ee « 4 0 

5. Belisario, Grand Duet... at sue me ov im 7@ 
6. Six Etudes saa Gy dite in aaa a a 

PUBLISHED IN 1853. ¢ 

1. Europa, Galop de Concert (Third Edition) sea 3 0 
2. Grand Marche Eroique, Solo... ae EF 3 0 
Ditto be a Orchestra Te adi . 5&5 O 

8. Consuelo, Mazurka xe oy Oy aa a 8 0 
4. Valse Styrienne ... ae See sat ae 2 Oo 
5. Ethiopien, Caprice iS 5 ils sae 3.60 
6. Le Revoir, Romance te eee sae 2 6 

a cain aeaaeameet 
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